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A 
New York, April 12, 1899. 
My Dear Vero: 

You ask me to suggest some books 
worth taking to the country this sum- 
mer for “a large family of grown folks 

But you don’t tell 
me what books you have already read, 
How- 
ever, here goes, even at the risk of an 


and youngsters.” 
or how many you want to take. 


occasional miss. 

I take it for granted you have read 
Henry James’s and Marion Crawford's 
latest novels, Dr. Mitchell’s “ Hugh 
Wynne” 
great successes of recent years ) and Mrs. 
But 


perhaps you ’ve not yet heard the hoof- 


and “ Francois” (two of the 
Harrison’s “ Good Americans.” 


beats of David Gray’s “ Gallops”’ can- 
tering into popular favor, nor seen the 
glittering wings of Long’s “ Mme. 
Butterfly "— that pretty and pathetic 
ephemeron of the new Japan. 

One of the best worth reading of the 
latest works of fiction is Dr. Barry’s 
“Two Standards’ —a remarkable novel 
of London life at the close of the nine- 
teenth century, especially noteworthy as 
coming from a Catholic priest. Every- 
one is reading this romance, just as 
everyone will soon be reading “ No. 5 
John Street,” by Richard Whiteing. 
Though only just issued, this has caught 
the eye of the reviewers to an extent 
that even the author can hardly have 
foreseen. The life of the “ Upper Ten” 
of the “Other Half” is 
illuminated in this story as by flashlight. 


as well as 


And it is a new experience to find the 
results of an earnest study of social con- 


ditions set forth with all the graces of 
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literary style and a quiet, subtle humor. 

No matter how much you may have 
read about the Spanish-American War, 
you cannot afford to miss the story of 
two of its chief episodes, treated with 
exceptional skill in Captain Sigsbee’s 
Maine and Lieutenant Hobson’s Sink- 
ing of the Merrimac, while the capture 
of Santiago is graphically narrated in 
George Kennan’s “Campaigning in 
Cuba.” In reading these, or any other 
books on the war, you will be greatly 
helped by Hill’s authoritative “Cuba 
and Porto Rico,” of which a new edi- 
tion has just come out. 

It is years since you first read the 
“ Alice” books ; your children are read- 
ing them now: and you and they will 
be equally delighted with the biography 
of the creator of Wonderland and the 
maker of the Looking- Glass — the 
“Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll,” 
by his nephew, 8. D. Collingwood. 
With its stories and photographs of the 
heroine of two of the most popular 
children’s books ever written, this is 
really a new “ Alice” book. 

Of course I need say nothing about 
Kipling’s “ Jungle Books” and * Cap- 
tains Courageous,” for the youngsters 
had probably read them two or three 
times before their friend the author — 
the friend and benefactor of every boy 
or girl that reads the English language 

—fell ill in New York and came so 
near to dying. 

If this list is too brief, drop me a 
line, and I'll add some good things to 
it. Yours till next time, 

BEN TROVATO. 
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LETTERS FROM JAPAN: 


A RECORD OF MODERN LIFE IN THE ISLAND EMPIRE, 


Superbly 


Illustrated. Looms of Time,” ete. 


By Mrs. Huon Fraser, author of “ Palladia,” “The 


Twe Volumes. 
Cloth, $7.50. 


Clever letters to her home people from the wife of a British Minister during a three years’ residence in the 
empire. Beautiful original photographs illustrate also that quaint charm peculiar to Japan. 
* The letters are not too serious, and never flippant ; jeg faithfully reflect, in graphic and colorful phrases, each passing 


phase of life as it stamped itself on a receptive mind. 
delightful character sketches.’’— Evening Transcript | 


ly charming pen-pictures of the country are diversified by 


THE STUDENT’S LIFE OF PAUL. 


A Companion to 
‘“*The Student’s 


Life of Jesus.”’ The aim of the book is to 


By Grorce Hoiiey GiLBert, Professor of New Testament Litera- 
ture and Interpretation, Chicago Theological Seminary. 


nt a biography of Paul apart from his 
teaching, and in a “simple, scientific, accessible, and useful form.”’ 


Just Ready. 
Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.25 net. 


Professor James Orr of Edinburgh describes the earlier work as: 


“CLEAR, CONDENSED, SCHOLARLY, JUDICIOUS, .. . 


MOST HELPFUL AND SATISFACTORY.” 


THE GOSPEL FOR A WORLD OF SIN. 


By Henry Van Dyke, D.D., Pastor of the Brick 
Church, New York, author of “The Gospel for an 
Age of Doubt,” to which the new book is a companion. 


Just Ready. 


“ The most vital, suggestive, helpful book we know ins the 
whole range of theological writing at this period.’’--The New 
York Times, reviewing The Gospel for an Age of Doubt. 


THE DAWN OF REASON. 
Mentat Traits iw THE Lower Antmats. By ape Weir, 
Jr., M.D., author of * The Paychical Correlation 
Emotion and Sexual Desire,”’ ete. Cloth, amon $1.25. 
A clear, simple, and brief statement of the evidences of 
mental action in the lower animals. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH 
THOUGHT. 
A Srupy uo rae Economic [nrerrretation oF History. 
By Sumon N. Parren, Professor of Political Economy at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Cloth, 8vo, $3. 00. 


* Pull of interest and suggestion ; usually clearly, often cleverly, writ- 
ten ; at once the evidence of and incitement to thought. '’— Churchman. 


Cloth Extra, 
Cr. 8vo, $1.25. 


| “ Dr. Van Dyke's lectures form one of the most eloquent 
defenses of Christianity that we have yet met with.’’— The 
| Academy (London). 


THE LESSON OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT 
By Gamauiet Braprorp. 2 vols., $4.00. 

A constructive and critical attempt to show that not only 
is Democracy a form of government which will remain, but 
the best form so far developed 

* Luminous, exhaustive, and instructive at every point.'"’- Transcript. 


THE THEORY OF THE LEISURE CLASS. 


a Economic Stupy in THE Evovvrion oF Institutions. 
Tuorstew B. Vestey, Ph.D., Instructor in Political 
"economy and g Editor of ‘the Journal of Political 
Economy, University of Chicago. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00. 


“ Unique in its kind . fascinating materials grouped with admir- 
abie ski . immensely educative. "— The Criferion. 


HUGH GWYETH: A Roundhead Cavalier. 


** Better romances 
are rare.”’ 
— Troy Times 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
LITERATURE. 
By Professor Enwix Hersert Lewis, Ph.D., University of 
Chicago, author of ** A First Book in Writing English.”’ ete 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net. 
A collection of short masterpieces of modern literature. 


By Bevutan Marie Dix. 
* An entertaining story."’— 


THE STATESMAN’S 


Cloth extra, crown 8vo, $1.50 
** Engrossingly interesting.’ — 


** Of more than com- 


Brooklyn Citizen. mon value.’’ — Evening 
Boston Courier. Telegraph (Philadelphia). 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC 


LITERATURE 
To Tae Dears or Queen Anne. By A.W. Warp. Litt.D. 
ew Edition. Three volumes. Cloth, 8vo, $9.00 net. 
Nothing has ever filled the demand for this work during the time it 
been out of print, but the author was unwilling to issue it again 
without a most thorough revision. 


YEAR-BOOK, 1899. 


Be Pease. Statistical and Historical Annual of the States American 
36th Annual “eae =e for the Year 1898. Edition, 
s easily first among the statistical annuals published 
Publication. in the English language.'’— Review of Reviews. cana 1899. 


THE SPIRIT OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Aw Lyrropvction Tro Tras Current LITERATURE OF THE 
SuBJEcT. 

By Prof. Anraur Lacuman, Ph.D., University of Oregon. 
With an Introduction by Prof. Pauu C. Freer, M.D.. Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net, 


THE ARITHMETIC OF CHEMISTRY. 

A Sowpce Treatment or CHEMICAL CALCULATIONS. 
By Jon~ Wanppe ti, Ph.D., formerly at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. Cloth, 16mo, 90 cents net. 

An accurate, simple, and systematic treatment of the subject ; tables 
are appended of the metric system, atomic weights, equations in fre- 
quent use, four-place logarithms, etc. 


Send for the Lists of Forthcoming Books, and of Books Isswed during 1898 by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK. 


During the session of the Illinois Legisla- 
ture now just ended, two educational measures 
of the highest importance were presented to 
that body for consideration. One of them pro- 
vided for the control of degree-conferring insti- 
tutions, to the end that the scandal of the 





fraudulent issue and sale of diplomas should 


cease ; the other sought to create a new organi- 
zation for the public schools of Chicago, to 
the end that politics and personal influence 
might be eliminated from their management, 
and statutory sanction be given to those fun- 
damental principles of educational administra- 


tion which are now accepted with practical 





. 274 | 





unanimity by all educational leaders. The for- 
mer of these measures was popularly known 
as the “ Rogers Bill,” from the fact that it was 
championed by the president of the North- 
western University; the other was similarly 
dubbed the “ Harper Bill,” from the fact that 
it emanated from a commission having the 
president of the University of Chicago for its 
chairman. Both measures were discussed by 
us at the time of their introduction into the 
Legislature, and are thus, in their general terms, 
familiar to our readers. Both measures made 
for progress, and were the outcome of an en- 
lightened intelligence applied to the educational 
situation in Chicago. There now remains to 
us to chronicle, not merely the defeat of these 
measures, but the significant fact that they did 
not even receive respectful consideration, that 
they were rejected with derision and contumely. 

We are free to say that we were not at any 
time of the sanguine souls who anticipated any 
other outeome than this. It was almost a fore- 
gone conclusion that a body of timorous poli- 
ticians of the sort that we choose to have for 
our law-makers would not discuss such propo- 
sitions as these upon rational grounds; that 
they would be swayed by what seemed to them 
the prevailing sentiment of the public. We say 
“seemed,” and wish to emphasize the word, 
because what seems to be public opinion in such 
cases is usually the opinion of a small minority, 
made up chiefly of interested persons who are 
fearful lest their weakness be exposed and the 
privileges they have usurped be wrested from 
them. These persons promptly rally about the 
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legislative lobbies when attack is threatened, and 
their angry buzzing enables them to gain their 
ends without much resort to the two-edged 
weapons of logic and rational discussion. Those 
who form the real majority, meanwhile, have 
too much inertia to be moved to speedy action, 
and have only just begun to bestir themselves 
when the question is already disposed of, and 
the powers of darkness have once more pre- 
vailed. 

Since the result of this preliminary effort in 
the direction of educational reform has been 
about what was expected, we cannot fairly say 
that we are discouraged. Much public interest, 
including some of the intelligent kind, has been 
aroused by the discussion, and the movement 
now well started is sure to gather impetus as 
the months go on, and we are as assured of its 
ultimate triumph as we were of the temporary 
setback it has just experienced. Out of the dis- 
tracting conflict of theories that has enlivened 
educational discussion during the past score of 
years, there have gradually emerged certain 
controlling ideas that have risen above the plane 
of the debatable, and are sure to impress them- 
selves eventually upon our school systems. This 
slow but sure development of unity out of diver- 
sity, of order out of chaos, in the educational 
domain is an indication altogether encouraging 
to those who have the cause of education at 
heart, and when we take a comprehensive view 
it is the one fundamental indication of recent 
discussion. A quarter of a century ago, such 
journals as “ The Educational Review” and 
“The School Review,” such reports as those 
of the Committee of Ten and the Committee 
of Fifteen, such a piece of legislation as the 
Massachusetts high-school law of 1891, even 
such a Commission as framed the law which 
has just been defeated in Illinois, would have 
been simply impossible. The conditions that 
made all these things possible have come into 
existence in this country during very recent 
years. Looking at the general situation in this 
light, it cannot fail to appear encouraging, in 
spite of the failure of the Lllinois Legislature 





to rise to the opportunity set before it, and in 
spite of the reactionary spirit displayed by a | 
considerable section of the teaching force in 
the schools of Chicago. | 
We may also take encouragement from the | 
experience of New York City during the past 
few years. Not more than five or six years 
ago, the condition of public education in that 
community seemed well-nigh hopeless. So far 
had its methods of administration fallen behind | 


the times, that its school system, instead of 
leading those of our American cities, had be- 
come an object of contempt. Yet a single term 
of the mayoralty, owing to the fortunate elec- 
tion of an officer strong enough to inaugurate 
and carry out a thoroughgoing reform, sufficed 
to put the schools of New York nearly where 
they belong, at the head of our municipal sys- 
tems. The present problem in Chicago is 
nothing like as difficult as was the New York 
problem, and there is every reason to anticipate 
for it a satisfactory solution. With a Super- 
intendent determined to exercise the preroga- 
tives that rightfully belong to his office, and 
with a Mayor (just reélected for his second 
term) who, although he may have made mis- 
takes, has nevertheless taken a more active 
and intelligent interest in the city schools than 
any of his predecessors for twenty years has 
done, the outlook is reassuring to those who 
hold as the most sacred of all causes the cause 
of public education. 

We wish to repeat upon this occasion what 
we said three months ago, that the report of the 
Educational Commission of last year, together 
with the accompanying draft of a new school 
law, was, taken as a whole, an expression of 
the most enlightened ideas upon the subject 
with which it dealt, and that its adoption, with 
a few amendments, would be the most fortunate 
thing, educationally, that could happen to 
Chicago. At least nine-tenths of it was alto- 
gether praiseworthy and desirable, and if the 
remaining one-tenth was open to question, our 
sense of its value as a whole was so high that 
we would have been willing to accept the ques- 
tionable sections for the sake of the great 
improvement promised by the rest. Doubtless 
this would not have been necessary, for a lit- 
tle rational discussion would have excised the 
merely tentative suggestions of the plan, leav- 
ing only those features upon which enlightened 
educators now agree with almost complete 
unanimity. Had the document been dealt with 
in this spirit, recognizing the disinterested zeal 
of the body that gave a year of hard work to 
its formulation, admitting the soundness of most 
of its positions and calmly weighing the few 
that seemed doubtful, we might have chronicled 
its fate without any touch of bitterness. But 
it has been painfully obvious to all who have 
followed this discussion, that interest and pas- 
sion had much more to do with the rejection of 
the plan than did anything that might fairly 
deserve the name of argument, that the teach- 
ers who attacked it used the weapons of the 
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politician rather than those of the educator, 
and that — to borrow a phrase from a recent 
cause célebre in New York — there are some 
« fine old educational mastodons ” still lumber- 
ing about our social jungles. The influences 
that led to the defeat of the proposed law were 
mainly of the lower sort; they came from the 
least competent and progressive elements of the 
teaching body ; they were appeals to prejudice 
rather than to intelligence; and they accom- 
plished their purpose by resorting to wilful 
misrepresentation. As for the Legislature that 
made itself the tool of these influences, we can- 
not do better than say of it, in the words of the 
Chicago “ Evening Post,” that it “ rests like a 
dead weight upon every movement that is caleu- 
lated to promote the best educational interests 
of the commonwealth.” 


THE FRIEND OF JASPER 
PETULENGRO. 

Perhaps you are wearied of the sometimes dizzy 
heights of romanticism and the oftentimes monot- 
onous plains of realism. Then form acquaintance 
with a man who, if he find you a kindred spirit, 
shall show you a new country which is yet an old 
one; a traveller through whose eyes you shall see 
things which are strange, yet familiar; a writer 
whose words go to the making of the essay proper, 
which is “ the world viewed thro’ the prism of indi- 
viduality.” Through the prism of this man’s individ- 
uality you shall have a view of life, unique, full of 
strange lights and shades, of a clearness sometimes 
startling. 

The man is George Borrow — litterateur and 
travelling tinker, zealous churchman and enthu- 
siast in the manly art of self-defense, literary hack 
and nature worshipper, acute philologist and “ pal” 
of the Romany Chals. Never was there so strange 
a combination in one personality; never was there 
a better illustration of the saying of the Autocrat : 
“ This body, in which we cross the isthmus between 
the two oceans, is not a private car but an omnibus.” 
Borrow’s writings are comparatively unknown ; but 
book-lovers have a strongly developed property 
instinet, and find an added attraction in the thought 
that a favorite author is little known or caviare. 
The reader of “ Lavengro” has that sense of inti- 
macy and possession that means so much to those 
born with the book-mark. 

Borrow’s whole leaning was toward the unusual, 
and circumstances seemed always to incline him in 
that direction ; he was born for adventure, as other 
men to trouble: the cause lay not in his surround- 
ings, but in himself. “One finds in Rome only 
what one takes there,” and Borrow took with him 
a freshness of observation and an attitude of mind 
not paralleled in literature. 
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His first meeting with the Gypsies, who were to 
so strongly affect his after life, is worth noting as 
characteristic both of his style of narrative and of 
the man. He has come suddenly upon the Petul- 
engro family, which is evidently engaged in the 
making of counterfeit money. 

“I'll strangle thee,” said the beldame, dashing at 
me. “ Bad money, is it?” 

“ Leave him to me, wifelkin,” said the man, interpos- 
ing; “ you shall see how I'll baste him down the lane.” 

Myself. I tell you what, my chap, you had better put 
down that thing of yours; my father lies concealed within 
my tepid breast, and if to me you offer any harm or 
wrong, I'll call him forth to help me with his forked 
tongue. 

Man. What do you mean, ye Bengui’s bantling? I 
never heard such discourse in all my life: playman’s 
speech or Frenchman’s talk — which, I wonder? Your 
father! tell the mamping villain that if he comes near 
my fire I'll serve him out as I will you. Take that — 
Tiny Jesus! what have we got here? Oh, delicate Jesus ! 
what is the matter with the child? 

I had made a motion which the viper understood ; and 
now, partly disengaging itself from my bosom, where it 
had lain perdu, it raised its head to a level with my 
face, and stared upon my enemy with its glittering eyes. 

The man stood like one transfixed, and the ladle with 
which he had aimed a blow at me, now hung in the air 
like the hand which held it; his mouth was extended, 
and his cheeks became of a pale yellow, save alone that 
place which bore the mark which I have already de- 
scribed, and this shone now portentously, like fire. He 
stood in this manner for some time; at last the ladle fell 
from his hand, and its falling appeared to rouse him 
from his stupor. 

“I say, wifelkin,” said he in a faltering tone, “ did 
you ever see the like of this here ?” 

But the woman had retreated to the tent, from the 
entrance of which her loathly face was now thrust, with 
an expression partly of terror and partly of curiosity. 
After gazing some time longer at the viper and myself, 
the man stooped down and took up the ladle; then, as 
if somewhat more assured, he moved to the tent, where 
he entered into conversation with the beldame in a low 
voice. 

The recontre ends in his being made “ brother” 
to young Jasper Petulengro, the future Gypsy 
“Pharoah ” and his mentor in the Romany world 
— that world that was to know the young scholar 
as “ Lavengro” and the “ Romany Rye,” and which 
was to serve him as an intermittent home, a refuge 
and very present help in time of trouble. From this 
meeting the Gypsy motif begins to appear in his 
life, and in a few years the Romany Chals were to 
him brothers and the Romany women sisters, though 
some of the latter (like the murderously inclined 
Mrs. Herne, with her brimstone disposition) were 
exceptions to the rule. 

No one can tell how much of Borrow’s work is 
autobiography, but one feels that his writings are 
dyed through and through with his experience and 
his individuality. The style is unusual and faulty ; 
and yet the wild life, the broken narrative whose se- 
quel may appear in a place entirely unlooked for, the 
| mass of information on out-of-the-way subjects, — 
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perhaps the touching for the evil chance, perhaps 
horse-charming, perhaps the forgotten meaning of 
a word,—all contribute to a whole which is strangely 
fascinating. 

His style is faulty ; true, but he can limn a per- 
sonality or a landscape with a vividness that many 
a master of style would rejoice to possess. For a 
man with angles in his character, Borrow has an 
affection; for all affectation and humbug, only 
seorn. The thoughts and motives of his men and 
women are never analyzed, but the reader feels that 
he knows the make-up of the nature before him. 
There is the talk with Jasper: 

«« What is your opinion of death, Mr. Petulengro ?’ 
said I, as I sat down beside him. 

«“* My opinion of death, brother, is much the same as 
that in the old song of Pharaoh, which I have heard my 
grandam sing — 

“Cana marel o manus chivios andé puv, 
Ta rovel pa leste o chavo ta romi.”’ 
When a man dies, he is cast into the earth, and his wife 
and child sorrow over him. If he has neither wife nor 
child, then his father and mother, I suppose; and if he 
is quite alone in the world, why, then he is cast into the 
earth, and there is an end of the matter.’ 

“* And do you think that is the end of man?’ 

“+ There's an end of him, brother, more ’s the pity.’ 

«* Why do you say so?’ 

«« Life is sweet, brother.’ 

“* Do you think so?’ 

“ «Think so! — There ’s night and day, brother, both 
sweet things; sun, moon, and stars, brother, all sweet 
things; there’s likewise a wind on the heath. Life is 
very sweet, brother; who would wish to die?’ 

«“«T would wish to die , 

“* You talk like a gorgio— which is the same as talk- 
ing like a fool — were you a Rommany Chal you would 
talk wiser. Wish to die, indeed! A Rommany Chal 
would wish to live forever!’ 

«Tn sickness, Jasper ?’ 

«“*¢ There 's the sun and stars, brother.’ 

«“+*In blindness, Jasper ?’ 

«There's the wind on the heath, brother; if I could 
only feel that, I would gladly live forever. Dosta, we'll 
now go to the tents and put on the gloves; and I'll try 
to make you feel what a sweet thing it is to be alive, 
brother!’” 


In that talk you have the underlying spirit, the 
motif, of the Gypsy. Does the thought never come 
to you on one of those days when you weary of the 
city street, that the spirit there outlined, the feeling 
of joy in mere living, is an inheritance which we 
have practically thrown away, refined out of our 
lives? ‘There comes to most men some experience 
— perhaps it is standing on the border-line of the 
great forest that breaks the sweep of a northern 
prairie and breathing the sweet cold wind of spring 
that sweeps the plain and roars in the bending trees 
overhead, perhaps it is facing the salt breath of the 
ocean — which gives them a taste of the divine elixir. 
The thought is thenceforth with them that we are 
far from that part of happiness that should come 
from mere physical existence, that primal feeling 
still strong in the Romany blood. 








who knows how to use his mother tongue, and how 
often do we find this noble simplicity in Borrow, a 
manner of writing that carries with it more than 
the mere signification of the words. When applied 
to character-drawing this quality becomes extremely 
effective, as in his talks with Isopel Berners. Hers 
is a magnificent character, and though she is alone 
among all the women of fiction, one feels that here 
is a true reading of one of those almost indecipher- 
able manuscripts, women. 

Borrow, like Keats and Stevenson, believed in 
the body; he revelled in outdoor life, in violent 
sports, and especially in “the manly art.” How 
delightful is the narration of how the shabby old 
gentleman, by means of his Broughton guard and 
chop taught him by the immortal Sergeant himself, 
served out the bruising coachman, the bully of the 
line. But better yet is Borrow’s own contest with the 
Flaming Tinman, the best man in the north country. 
Mr. Stoddard refers to this as the finest thing of the 
kind in literature ; and one must certainly go far to 
match it. In the fight of the frail youth against the 
burly ruffian shines clear and bright the indomitable 
| spirit which characterized him, that spirit which in 
| later years made possible the “ Bible in Spain.” 

This slight sketch cannot consider that side of 
Borrow shown in his philological work and in his 
travels, both illuminated by his strangely fascinating 
personality ; but it should not close without a ree- 
ognition of the fact that his character is essentially, 
and in the best sense, religious. Therein lies the 
secret of his strange success in gaining the good-will 
of natures differing apparently so widely from his 
own, be they those of the Romany Chals, the Fancy, 
or the Welch preaching brotherhood. This feeling 
is shown in his tribute to the wandering preachers, 
as he comes across one, standing on the seashore, 
preaching salvation to the fishers gathered around 
him, amid the roar and boom of the breakers. The 
ending of this episode is particularly Borrowesque : 

“TIT would have waited till he had concluded, in order 
that I might speak to him and endeavor to bring back 
the ancient scene to his mind; but suddenly a man 
came hurrying to the monticle mounted on a speedy 
horse, and holding by the bridle one yet more speedy, 
and he whispered to me, ‘Why loiterest thou here? 
knowest thou not all that is to be done before midnight?’ 
and he flung me the bridle; and I mounted the horse 
of great speed and I followed the other who had already 
galloped off. And as I departed I waved my hand to 
him on the monticle, and I shouted ‘ Farewell, brother ! 
the seed came up at last after a long period!’ Then I 
gave the speedy horse his way, and leaning over the 
shoulder of the galloping horse I said, ‘ Would that my 
life had been like his, even like that man’s !’” 


With this saying, that shows the true George Bor- 
row, let us say Good-day to “ Lavengro,” but let it 
be an Ave as well as Vale, and be it in the words 
of the Hungarian master of horse at the Horncastle 
Fair: “ Here’s to the Romany Rye! Here’s to the 
| Sweet Master”! 








ALFRED SUMNER BRADFORD. 
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Che Hew Pooks. 


A SKEIN OF MANY YARNS.* 


Mr. Frank T. Bullen’s fascinating and 
instructive account of his cruise of some twenty- 
two years ago round the world on the bluff old 
New Bedford whaler “ Cachalot” makes its 
appearance fortified by the glowing endorse- 
ment of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. In an open 
letter to the author, Mr. Kipling assures him 
that his book is “ immense,” that he has “ never 
read anything that equals it in its deep-sea 
wonder and mystery,” that “ it ’s a new world” 
he has “opened the door to,”’ and so forth. 
All this praise from Sir Hubert Stanley must 
make Mr. Bullen feel as good as if he were 
homeward bound with a fair wind, a “ full” 
ship, and a Captain’s “ lay ” to reckon his share 
of the voyage on ; and we congratulate him on 
his feelings. But (it may be well to point out) 
Mr. Kipling’s practical experience of sperm- 
whaling being limited, his testimony to the 
“immensity ’’ of Mr. Bullen’s book must be 
taken cum grano, and as going to its literary 
merits mainly. Mr. Kipling can hardly claim 
to be an expert witness in the case from the 
technical, or New Bedford, standpoint ; else, 
we make bold to say, he must have felt bound 
to pick a small-sized hole or two even in the 
coat of Mr. Frank T. Bullen. 

Not that we by any means presume to charge 
Mr. Bullen with sailing under false colors when 
he styles himself « First Mate” (plain “ Mate” 
would, by-the-bye, have been the correcter 
form for a whaleman), or with having gained 
his whaling experience through the easy and 
not untried process of “ pumping” some an- 
cient New Bedford or Provincetown mariner 
caught on the wharves and “ held up” for the 
purpose. The keel of more than one popular 
“sea-story”’ we could mention that has been 
eulogized as “immense” by critics who (as 
Mr. Bullen might say) could not tell a binnacle 
from a bung-knocker or a “scrap” from a 
“horse-piece,” has been laid pretty much in 
that way. But Mr. Bullen’s book is unmistak- 
ably from a hand that knows an “ iron-pole” 
as well as a pen-handle. He will understand 
us when we say that there is very little “ white- 
horse” about it. Its author clearly is (or has 
been) a sailor, and, more than that, a whaler. 

* Tue Cruise or THE CacHALot: Round the World after 


Sperm Whales. By Frank T. Bullen, First Mate. Illustrated. 
New York: D, Appleton & Co. 


| We gladly admit that his narrative, at its best, 





is as salt as Lot's wife and as breezy as Nan- 
tucket ; that he describes the process of * rais- 
ing,” striking, killing, cutting in, and trying 
out a whale far better than we have seen it 
described elsewhere ; that his bordereau of a 
whaleship’s proper gear, tackle, apparel, and 
furniture is full and accurate, from try-works 
to chock-pins. But, nevertheless, we can’t 
help wondering how it is that Mr. Bullen, with 
all this store of professional knowledge at his 
fingers’ ends, should here and there make slips 
in his terminology that would grate on the ear 
of a green hand four months ont of New Bed- 
ford. Maybe the slips are intentional, and due 
to the author’s pardonable desire to make him- 
self clear to the lay reader ; but slips they are, 
and in the very shibboleth of his calling. For 
example, what practical whaleman, clothed and 
in his right mind, was ever known to style the 
flukes of a whale the “tail,” as Mr. Bullen 
does with rasping frequency? And did Mr. 
Bullen, while aboard the * Cachalot,” ever hear 
a boat-steerer called a “ harpooner,” or a lone 
whale a ‘*‘ solitary”? 

On the other hand, Mr. Bullen’s book is the 
first one of its kind we have met with that is 
free from certain stereotyped errors of writers 
on his subject — the annoyingly persistent one, 
in particular, that represents the man at the 
mast-head as singing out “‘ There she blows!” 
at sight of a spout. Possibly a very green hand 
(remembering the formula given in the books) 
might do so— once. But Mr. Bullen sets us 
right on this point. He reproduces with pho- 
nographic truth that magic cry from the crow’s- 
nest that is to a whaleship what the blast of 
Gabriel’s trump will be to a graveyard. 

“T turned in at four o’clock aA.m.from the middle 
watch and, as usual, slept like a babe. Suddenly I 
started wide awake, a long mournful sound sending a 
thrill to my very heart. As I listened breathlessly, 
other sounds of the same character but in different tones 
joined in, human voices monotonously intoning in long 
drawn-out expirations the single word ‘ bl-0-0-0-0-w !’ 
.. . *There she white waters! Ah, bi-o-0-0-w, blow, 
blow !?” 

There are also one or two little inaccuracies 
or inconsistencies not exactly of a technical sort 
in Mr. Bullen’s book that we must point out. 
He starts out by describing the “* Cachalot” as 
a full-rigged ship, which she appears to be 
in the pictures; but later on he calls her a 
“ barque”— square-rigged on the fore and main 
masts, and fore-and-aft rigged on the mizzen, 
like most of the New Bedford fleet. This is a 
small matter, perhaps, but we expect accuracy 
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from a sailor on these points. But the oddest 
of Mr. Bullen’s lapses is the extraordinary 
“ sea-change ” suffered by the speech of Mr. 
Count, Mate of the “ Cachalot,” in the course 
of the narrative. Early in the voyage Mr. 
Count is made to say : 

“I've seen a fifty-bar'l bull make the purtiest fight 

I ever hearn tell ov —a fight that lasted twenty hours, 
stove three boats, ’n’ killed two men. Then, again, I’ve 
seen a hundred 'n’ fifty bar’l whale lay’n’ take his grooel 
*thout hardly wunkin’ ’n eyelid —never moved ten 
fathom from fust iron till fin eout. So yew may say, 
boy, that they're like peepul — got their individooal 
pekewlyarities, an’ thar’s no countin’ on ’em for sartain 
nary time.” 
One would scarcely expect this same Mr. Count 
(become Captain on the death of the “ Cacha- 
lot’s ” original «‘ Old Man”’) to get off the fol- 
lowing neat little speech to the crew a few 
months later on : 

“ Men, Captain Slocum is dead, and, as a consequence, 
I command the ship. Behave yourselves like men, not 
presuming upon kindness or imagining that I am a weak, 
vacillating old man with whom you can do as you like, 
and you will find in me a skipper who will do his duty 
by you as far as lies in his power, nor expect more from 
you than you ought to render.” 

Nothing like promotion and a “ good voy- 
age” to polish up one’s English, it seems. 
There ’s another little count (no pun intended) 
in our not very serious indictment of Mr. Bul- 
len. He has not perhaps overdrawn the bru- 
tality that reigned for the most part on board 
the particular vessel he chanced to ship on. 
But he tends (unintentionally no doubt) to 
give the impression that such brutality is the 
rule on all these vessels, and that the New 
Bedford whaler generally is, or was, like the 
* Cachalot,” more or less a “ floating hell.” 
Now, Mr. Bullen must know that such is not 
the case. The conditions of the service — the 
perils of the calling, the length of the voyages, 
the great disparity in numbers between officers 
and crew, the often reckless and unruly char- 
acter of the latter, etc.— make it necessary that 
order be maintained with a firm hand, and that, 
from first to last, forecastle be kept in awe of 
cabin. In bad cases something like a reign of 
terror is the sole alternative to insubordination 
and disaster ; and, it must be owned, there are 
eases where the reign of terror is due more to 
the savagery of the officers than the character 
of the men. But there are “home ships” as 
well as “hell ships’’ sailing out of New Bedford, 
with men and not brutes in command of them. 
We recall one good old barque of Mr. Bullen’s 
time (and there were others of her class) whose 
Mate was a hero every inch of him, and a gen- 








tleman to boot ; whose crew was a happy fam- 
ily of “shipmates all”; and whose good old 
Skipper (now at rest) was a type of old-fash. 
ioned Down East piety. There was a tradition, 
indeed, that Captain C , momentarily 
“ downed” by the Old Adam, had once been 
heard to swear ; but the occasion was a trying 
one. The ship was lying “ hove to”’ in a gale, 
when a great sperm whale rose alongside, blow- 
ing and wallowing in the brine not twenty fath- 
oms to leeward, and gazed calmly at his enemies. 
Lowering the boats in such a sea was out of the 
question ; and there was much strong language. 
“* There goes a hundred an’ twenty bar'ls plum 
to , by the great Jehosaphat!” said Cap- 
tain C , as he went below to hide his 
feelings. That night (so the story ran) the 
men who stole aft to peep at the clock back 
of the binnacle saw through the cabin skylight 
the penitent “Old Man” poring over his 
“ big ha’ Bible ” till well in the Middle Watch ; 
and who can doubt that his peace-offering was 
accepted ? 

Mr. Bullen is not a good hand at dialect. 
Happily, there is not much of it in his book, 
and there is but one variety. Yankees, “ Por- 
tagees,” * niggers,” all the * Cachalot’s ” poly- 
glot crew, are made to speak pretty much the 
same preternatural lingo — a sort of cross be- 
tween the Whitechapel “ patter ” of Mr. Alfred 
Chevalier and the speech of the plantation 
“darky.” Faney a Vermont Yankee fresh 
from the ploughtails talking in this way, for 
instance: “1 doan see de do’way any mo’ at 
all, sir.” Did Mr. Kipling ever hear anything 
like that up Brattleboro’ way, we wonder? 

But Mr. Bullen is a capital hand at descrip- 
tion, and he writes from a memory packed with 
scenes and processes that nine out of ten of his 
readers will have never seen described before. 
Of his style, the following pathetic episode may 
serve as a sample. A cow whale has been 
“struek” with the harpoon, and the author 
goes on to describe the dénouement : 


“ But, for all the notice taken by the whale, she 
might never have been touched. Close nestled to her 
side was a youngling of not more, certainly, than five 
days old, which sent up its baby-spout every now and 
then about two feet in the air. One long, wing-like fin 
embraced its small body, holding it close to the massive 
breast of the tender mother, whose only care seemed to 
be to protect her young, utterly regardless of her own 
pain and danger. If sentiment were ever permitted to 
interfere with such operations as ours, it might well have 
done so now; for while the calf continually sought to 
escape from the enfolding fin, making all sorts of puny 
struggles in the attempt, the mother scarcely moved 
from her position, although streaming with blood from 
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a seore of wounds. Once, indeed, as a deep searching 
trust entered her very vitals, she raised her massy 
flukes high in air with an apparently involuntary move- 
ment of agony; but even in that dire throe she remem- 
bered the possible danger to her young one, and laid the 
tremendous weapon as softly down upon the water as if 
it were a feather fan. . . . So in the most perfect quiet, 
with scarcely a writhe, nor any sign of flurry, she died, 
holding the calf to her side until her last vital spark had 
fled, and left it to a swift despatch with a single lance- 
thrust.” 

Naturally, there are marvels not a few in 
Mr. Bullen’s book which landsmen will find 
hard to accept as fact. They will “shy” at 
some of his stories (mere commonplaces of 
whaling) pretty much as the Gold Coast chief 
did at the missionary’s assertion — that in his 
own country he had seen water get so hard in 
winter that men walked on it and sawed it up in 
blocks. “Gospel man heap liar!” roared the 
indignant Bongo — who had already accepted 
some of the good man’s toughest Old Testament 
stories without a quiver ; and we have no doubt 
some of Mr. Bullen’s unsalted readers will feel 
at times like using language similar to that of 
the Gold Coast skeptic. But while Mr. Bul- 
len’s experiences and adventures certainly lose 
nothing in the telling, we cheerfully vouch for 
the substantial, and in proper cases the literal, 
truth of his narrative. It forms, we believe, 
the first published account from the seaman’s 
standpoint of a sperm-whaling voyage in a New 
Bedford ship; and the “ Cachalot’s” voyage, 
it should be added, took her into the South 
Atlantic, the Pacific, the Indian Oceans, and 
the Japan and Okhotsk Seas, round the Cape 
of Good Hope and the Horn, and to many re- 
mote ports and islands little known even in 
these globe-trotting days. 

In fine, Mr. Bullen’s book is brimful of 
truths that are far stranger than most men’s 
fiction, and it is as instructive as it is readable. 
The marvels of the deep sea are mirrored in 
his pages, and the novel phase of human life 
and character he paints is painted substantially 
to the life. It was an odd chance that threw 
a man of Mr. Bullen’s unquestionable literary 
talent into so rude and unpromising a calling ; 
but it was a happy one. In its declining days, 
whaling has found in him its picturesque his- 
torian. E. G. J. 





Tae Annual Report for 1896 of the Smithsonian 
Institution has just come to hand from the Government 
Printing Office. It is a volume of more than eleven 
hundred pages and nearly as many illustrations, two 
hundred of these being full-page plates. Archeology 
and prehistoric art are the chief subjects of the essays 
contained in the volume. 





THE AMERICAN BUTTERFLY BOOK.* 





The collecting habit is a natural one, and is 
by no means confined to the bower-bird of 
Australia or the arctic foxes of Franz-Josef 
Land. Intellectual and even wsthetic diversion 
may be found in the collecting of postage- 
stamps or of old blue china; but objects of 
natural history are par excellence the spoil of 
the amateur collector. Here is found not only 
the widest range of choice but also the greatest 
freedom of access ; it is here that the zeal for 
classification enjoys its fullest gratification and 
the search for the beautiful its natural satisfac- 
tion. The collection and study of butterflies is 
a favorable, and has long been a favorite, pur- 
suit for the amateur as well as for the specialist. 
The natural beauty of these common objects 
excites the interest and holds the attention. 
The methods of capture are somewhat simple, 
and the expenditure attending the instalment 
and maintenance of a collection is relatively 
slight. The student bas unrivalled opportuni- 
ties for the study of many of the most interest- 
ing biological problems of the day, such as 
variation, seasonal and sexual dimorphism, and 
the effects of the various elements of the en- 
vironment, such as food and temperature, upon 
the form and color of the full-grown organism ; 
he also has the privilege of contributing to our 
knowledge of the life-histories of many forms 
which are as yet unknown; furthermore, his 
pursuit is quite free from the objectionable 
features which pertain to the robberies of the 
bird’s-nesting odlogist and the bloody business 
of many an amateur ornithologist. There is 
little wsthetic or economic objection to any 
diminution in the numbers of butterflies and 
caterpillars that may result from his activity. 

The lack of an illustrated, inexpensive, and 
at the same time fairly complete manual of this 
group has been hitherto a serious obstacle to 
the growth of amateur interest in butterflies in 
this country. Europe and the Continent are 
more fortunate in this respect. We have, to 
be sure, several most excellent and inexpensive 
handbooks by eminent authorities, but these are 
limited in their geographical scope to parts of 
the country, include but a part of the species, 
and are in no case fully illustrated. The mono- 
graphs of Edwards and Scudder, with their 

* Tue Burrerr ty Book : A Popular Guide toa Knowledge 
of the Butterflies of North America. By W. J. Holland, 
Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., Chancellor of the Western University of 
Pennsylvania, Director of the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg, 


Pa., ete. With 48 Plates in Color-Photography. New York: 
Doubleday & McClure Co. 
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superb lithographed plates, are too expensive 
for any but the larger libraries, or the most 
self-denying specialist ; but even these fail to 
figure many of the American species. 

This need of an illustrated manual bids fair 
to be supplied by Chancellor Holland’s « But- 
terfly Book.” It has been the aim of the author 
to provide a popular handbook of the diurnal 
Lepidoptera of this continent north of Mexico. 
The opening chapters deal in a pleasing man- 
ner with the anatomy and development of the 
butterfly, collecting apparatus, and the breed- 
ing of specimens, the arrangement and preserva- 
tion of collections, the classification of the group, 
and the literature of the subject. The remain- 
der of the book is taken up with a systematic 
and descriptive catalogue of species, all of which 
are figured. Brief descriptions are given, not 
only of the butterfly, but also of the egg, cater- 
pillar, and chrysalis, wherever these are known. 
In many instances both sexes are figured, and 
in some cases both the upper and the under 
sides of the wings are shown, while supple- 
mentary figures which elucidate anatomical 
structures of diagnostic importance are to be 
found in the text. Details of color and of 
structure which may be derived from a study of 
the illustrations are to a large extent eliminated 
from the descriptions. In all, about 550 forms 
are described and figured ; while Mr. Skinner's 
recently published ** Synonymic Catalogue of 
North American Rhopalocera ” ascribes 645 to 
the territory covered by this work. The manual 
is thus not an exhaustive one. It should be 
noted, however, that over five-sixths of the spe- 
cies are described and figured ; that practically 
the whole of the butterfly fauna east of the 
Mississippi River is included ; that the omitted 
forms are either small and insignificant (as, 
e. g., many of the //esperide ), and are thus of 
little popular interest, or they are of doubtful 
specific rank and cannot be readily distin. 
guished from their nearest relatives. Further- 
more, no work on American butterflies presents 
so exhaustive an iconography of our lepidop- 
teran fauna. 

In the preface to the book the author says : 


“| flatter myself that I have possessed peculiar facil- 
ities for the successful accomplishment of the undertak- 
ing I have proposed to myself, because of the possession 
of what is admitted to be undoubtedly the largest and 
most perfect collection of the butterflies of North Amer- 
ica in existence, containing the types of W. H. Edwards, 
and many of those of other authors.” 


The number of such “ types ” or specimens that 
served for the first published description of the 
species, which are figured in the book, is stated 
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in a descriptive circular issued by the publish 
ers to be “ fully three hundred.” The scientific 
value of this fact is, however, largely lost, for 
such figures are in no way designated in the 
descriptions of the plates, and are but rarely 
indicated in the text. 

Seattered through the book are a number of 
apt quotations, ranging from grave to gay, or 
even facetious at times, and anecdotal digres- 
sions which are more or less germane to the 
subject. These add variety, though perhaps 
not always dignity, to the theme. 

The most noticeable feature of the work, and 
one that is destined to attract wide attention, is 
the series of forty-eight plates, which exhibit in 
their natural colors over five hundred different 
butterflies. These are shown in all the charming 
array of brilliant coloring and delicate tints of 
the originals, with an accuracy and faithfulness 
that is as wonderful as it is surprising. The 
plates are prepared from photographs of the 
actual butterflies, by the so-called process of 
color-photography, or three-color printing. The 
results of the application of this method to the 
illustration of this scientific subject are most 
gratifying, and promise much for the future. 
These plates rival the most skilful and expen- 
sive chromo-lithography — if, indeed, they do 
not surpass it — in the accuracy with which the 
general color effect, as well as the specific tints 
of an intricate pattern, are reproduced. The 
optical limitations of photography are such that 
the structural details are at times obscured in 
the figures, but these can be illustrated readily 
by other methods. The American press is to 
be congratulated upon its signal success in this 
new venture, for this volume exhibits a marked 
advance over the work of the Société de Pho- 
tographic en Couleurs a Puteaux put forth 
recently in Delage, and Hérouard’s “ Traité de 
Zoologie Concrete.” 

To suggest shortcomings in a work which has 
so many commendable features seems indeed to 
be gratuitous, especially as any suggested de- 
fects are rather only sins of omission, and the 
very low price at which the book is sold is per- 
haps both their occasion and excuse. In the 
first place, there is no synopsis of the group, 
and there are no keys, natural or artificial, for 
the determination of genera and species. Char- 
acters of diagnostic value are not emphasized 
sufficiently in the text. The collector is thus 
encouraged to ignore structural details which 
form the basis of classification, and to descend 
to the level of the philatelist, merely scanning 
the plates for the identification of his speci- 
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mens. More recognition of variants and of vari- 
able forms, and a fuller discussion of the syn- 
onomy and more references to literature, would 
add to the utility of the book to a considerable 
degree. The cultural value of the work would 
be greatly enhanced by a more generous recog- 
nition of the butterfly as a living thing and a 
part of the economy of nature. To stimulate 
an interest in its life-history, its activities, and 
its relations and exquisite adjustments to the 
animate and inanimate world about it, is quite 
as desirable as to rouse an ambition for a com- 
plete collection of “ painted beauties” — dead, 
to be sure, but impaled in orderly array and 
duly designated by the proper Latin binomial. 
Finally, stouter binding and tougher paper are 
most desirable in a handbook destined to the 
hard usage which this one is sure to receive. 
The publishers are to be congratulated upon 
the production of so excellent a model, mark- 
ing, we trust, a new epoch in methods of sci- 
entific illustration. The author has prepared 
a most excellent handbook of a fascinating sub- 
ject, and it is to be hoped that the companion 
volume, “* The Moth Book,” may not be long 


delayed. Cuarwes A. Kororp. 


THE *“ LITERARY” PLAyY.* 





Not a year ago I saw an article on the edi- 
torial page of an influential journal, which 
began by saying that * another literary artist ” 
had “ undertaken to reunite literature and the 
stage, whose divorce has been so often and so 
dogmatically declared by the melodramatists.”’ 
This interested me: I had heard talk of the 
divorce, although I had not known that the 
melodramatists were responsible for it, and I 
was glad to hear of the reconciliation which the 
article went on to speak of as almost, if not 
possibly quite, successful. That seemed to me 
a good deal for one single work to accomplish, 
and I became curious about it. The literary 
artist in question was Mrs. Craigie, or “ John 
Oliver Hobbes ” (I’m sure I don’t know which 
to call her —or him ; it’s very awkward indeed 
about the pronouns), and the means of recon- 
ciliation was “The Ambassador,” which ap- 
peared in print not so very long ago. 

It struck me at the time as rather curious 
that “ John Oliver Hobbes” should be spoken 
of as a path-breaker, as one of the very few 
literary fellows who had to do with the theatre. 

*Tue Ampassapor: A Comedy in Four Acts. By John 
Oliver Hobbes. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 





In this country, I know, the line is pretty 
sharply drawn ; but then, we are not talking of 
this country: “ The Ambassador” was pre- 
sented in London. I found, however, as I went 
on, that the article was extremely exclusive in 
its conception of Literature. This appeared 
when I read later that “ Damas and Pinero are 
almost the only men who take a high grade of 
literary art to the theatre.” You see it was 
before “Cyrano de Bergerac” had become 
known among us, and before the author of 
Catherine ” had been elected to the Academy. 
Still, to confine ourselves to the dramatists of 
our own tongue, why was Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones left out? That was surely too bad. It 
must have been an oversight, for “* Michael and 
His Lost Angel” has been in print for some 
years, so that anyone may see how literary 
Mr. Jones is. Mr. Jones, I suppose, may have 
consoled himself at being classed as unliterary 
along with Ibsen, Hauptmann, Sudermann, 
d’Annunzio, Echegaray, and many Frenchmen. 

But, after all, what is a “literary play”? 
What is meant by “ taking literary art to the 
theatre’? I don’t know anything else to say 
except that a literary play is one that can be 
printed in a book and read with satisfaction by 
a cultivated person (i. e., somebody like myself : 
that’s what a man generally means when he 
says “cultivated person”). I don’t see much 
that can be said beyond that. The fact that a 
man is or is not professionally connected with 
the theatre has nothing to do with it. Molitre 
was an actor, Lessing a dramatic critic, Sheri- 
dan a manager ; yet they contributed to litera- 
ture much more, so far as the drama is con- 
cerned, than Voltaire, Klopstock, and Addison, 
who were distinctly men of letters. 

It may seem foolish to say that a literary 
play is one that is printed in a book. Still, 
there can be no doubt that there have been 
“literary plays” which never made a part of lit- 
erature, solely because they were never printed. 
People saw them, liked them perhaps, and for- 
got them ; and there was an end of it. But if 
you print your play and get the right people to 
read it and like it, then it becomes literature, 
in the sense, of course, that a great many other 
things become literature. 

If, however, we think of literature in a more 
confined sense, what then? Is there not some- 
thing aside from the accident of paper and 
print about a play that we can say is literary ? 
Suppose there are two plays that both please 
us; do we not often think of one as literary 
and the other not? A man said to me not 
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long since that “ The Liars’ was literature: 
but I never heard that said of «Tess of the 
d’Urbervilles.”” What is there about one play 
that there is not about the other’? If you see 
the two plays you are certainly more moved by 
** Tess ”: why, then, is it not more literary ? 

I do not know, I’m sure. Print the two and 
perhaps I could tell. But just now let us re- 
turn to “ The Ambassador.” 

“The Ambassador” may be compared (in 
fact, one cannot well help comparing it) with 
Pinero’s “The Princess and the Butterfly.” 
They are plays of much the same general 
character, comedies of character and incident, 
set in the same world, mostly in the same place, 
more or less alike in plot though not in motive. 
Being so nearly alike, then, any difference 
ought to be very clear. Now, as it is well 
known that Mr. Pinero is a practica! play- 
wright, and not a literary man tempted to the 
theatre, we may have here a means of seeing 
what is the difference between a playwright’s 
play and a literary play. 

It will interest you to read the two plays 
within a short space of time and try to see 
whether there is any real difference between 
them. It would not seem to be in the plot: 
Mrs. Craigie’s plot is the simpler, but not any 
more literary. In fact, both are somewhat 
stagey. Pinero’s play is of a middle-aged man 
and a middle-aged woman who were once in 
love with each other. Twenty years after their 
youth they meet and think they will marry each 
other. Each marries somebody else who has 
been introduced into the play solely for that 
purpose. In “ The Ambassador” the middle- 
aged man has several middle-aged ladies who 
like to flirt with him. He marries none of 
them, but falls in love with a young woman 
who has to be disengaged from a worthy young 
baronet, who gets engaged to somebody else. 
The difference is that Mr. Pinero’s plot is a 
little more regular in a way: each pair illus- 
trates the same notion. Mrs. Craigie’s second 
pair has no very great reason for existence. 
Mr. Pinero’s play is also a little more involved : 
there are more complications in it—a young lady 
of doubtful parentage, for instance. Neither 
action is absolutely natural or probable, though 
both are natural or probable enough for the 
stage. “The Ambassador,” being the simpler, 
is somewhat the more natural. 

Nor would the difference seem to be in the 
characters. St. Orbyn and Sir George Lam- 
orant, indeed, might change for each other 
sometime just for fun, and few would notice 





the difference: two middle-aged and pretty well- 
preserved gentlemea who fall in love rather 
suddenly, and without your really believing 
either to be serious. St. Orbyn is rather a 
cheerful diplomatist, it is true, and Sir George 
is a man of the world rather down in the mouth 
at being middle-aged ; but otherwise the differ- 
ence would depend largely on the actors. Of 
course, the other characters do not by any means 
run parallel. Still, you might compare Las- 
celles and St. Roche, if you like, or the ladies 
who come and call on the princess with the 
ladies who come and call on Lady Beauvedere. 
Doubtless a person more familiar with the 
world these remarkable people move in would 
see points of difference ; but I do not see much. 
On the stage they would probably wear differ- 
ent colored frocks. 

Then there is the dialogue. Here, too, there 
is a likeness, as there must be in any good rep- 
resentation of the talk of well-bred people. 
There is a good deal of sparkle, of course, — 
Mrs. Craigie’s probably the more genuine. 
Take these two specimens. The first is from 
“ The Princess.” 

Lapy Rinesteap: I confess I hardly care to sit down 
to dinner at half-past six. 

Mrs. Sasiston: Oh, I don't mind that, but I cannot 
undertake to rise at half-past seven. 

This is from “ The Ambassador ”: 

Lapy BEAUVEDERE: Nearly ran away! Why, every- 
one knows that if she had n’t been thrown from her horse 
and killed that very morning — on her way to meet him. 

St. Orsyn: I never attend post-mortems on a con- 
science. 

It seems somewhat of the same piece, and rather 
a well-known web at that. 

Yet, on looking back over what I have writ- 
ten I must confess to having rather deceived 
the reader. All the things I have said were 
alike, are alike, I believe, — but there are 
also differences. I am not sure that these dif- 
ferences make “ The Ambassador ”’ more liter- 
ary, but I suspect they do: at least, I am pretty 
sure that they made “ The Princess and the 
Butterfly ” more successful on the stage. 

Take the dialogue: there is much that is 
alike, certainly. But here are two passages 
coming at precisely the same place in the two 
plays, the place where the middle-aged man 
and the young girl have just arranged matters. 
The first is by Mr. Pinero. 


Str Grorce: I have loved you since — oh, for these 
many days. You know it. 

Fay, almost inaudibly: Yes. 

Sir Georce: You — you — you return my love ? 

Fay, faintly: You know it. 

Sir Grorce: For how long have you loved me? 
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Fay: Since — for these many days. 


And here it is in “ The Ambassador ”: 


Str. Orsyn: I want to tell you how much -— but if I 
could say how much it would be little —I love you. 
Juuiet: Why ? 


Sr. Orsyn: Because you are pretty . . . and yet 
that’s not the reason either. 

Juuiet: What, then. 

St. Orsyn: Because you are honest . . . that’s not 


the reason either. 
Juuiet: What? Well, guess again ! 
Sr. Orpyn: Because . . . Oh, Juliet, it is because 
you make me forget the reasons why ! 
JuLietT: Then remember the reasons why not. I am 
ass 
St. Orsyn: So are the angels. 
Jutret: And then... 
Sr. Orpyn: Well, dearest ? 
Juuiet: . . You make me forget the reasons why not. 


There is a difference, certainly : there ’s not 
a shadow of a doubt Mrs. Craigie is the more 
natural and (to me) more charming; but I 
rather think that Mr. Pinero would call forth 
more applause, especially when he repeats his 
little bit with a slight change in the course of 
a minute. 

Then as to the characters. I spoke of the 
two men : they certainly are more or less alike. 
But the two women: as certainly they are 
not. Juliet and the Princess are two very dif- 
ferent people. It is rather idle to try to ex- 
plain the difference to any purpose in short 
compass and without quotation. But the fact 
of it calls our attention to another thing. Mr. 
Pinero’s characters are all more or less built 
on the model furnished by the idea of his play. 
They are people on whom middle-age works 
differently. Thus, one is a woman who still 
loves her husband, and one is a woman who 
chiefly loves her dinner. Of the men, one re- 
mains young in middle-age, or would like to ; 
and another has become middle-aged in the 
midst of his youth. In other words, the charac- 
ters are more or less consistent with the scheme, 
or balanced against each other, but not espec- 
ially real. Mrs. Craigie’s characters are uncon- 
strained by any such conventionalities, and are 
therefore, other things being equal, rather more 
life-like. 

And then as to plot: the two are truly very 
much alike, but Mrs. Craigie’s is much the 
simpler. In“ The Princess and the Butterfly,” 
Sir George has a ward whom he thinks is the 
daughter of his brother. She meanders pic- 
turesquely through the play, having nothing to 
do with it until Sir George finds out that she 
is not his brother’s daughter but the daughter 
of some old Italian, having been changed in the 
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cradle. So he kisses her, and, though that is 
not his intention at the time, falls in love with 
her afterwards. Certainly a very romantic love- 
making: certainly that belongs to the stage, 
no one would claim it for literature. Then 
there is another complication, a great mix-up 
about a woman of shady reputation who is en- 
gaged to a deluded young Frenchman: she 
goes where she should not, and there is a quar- 
rel which leads to a duel, and the deluded man 
who provokes the duel becomes good and mar- 
ries a little girl who is only in the play to be 
ready for him. As to the “ Ambassador,” the 
only complication comes to nothing by the reso- 
lute refusal of all parties to suspect each other 
of what would be very unlikely. That appeals 
to me: I like it. But I rather think the com- 
plication would do better on the stage : it gives 
more “ go” to the business to have Demailly 
throw water on Sir George, and to have Fay 
appear in harlequin’s clothes, especially when 
that part is taken by a lady who looks well in 
tights. 

So I think “« The Ambassador” is the more 
literary : that is, it contains things that please 
me more as I read the plays over quietly at 
home, please me more than do various things 
about “‘ The Princess and the Butterfly.” Still, 
I doubt not that the latter play was the more 
successful on the stage (at any rate, it was suc- 
cessful enough to come over here, as “ The 
Ambassador” has not yet), and very probably 
for the very things that are not wholly pleasing 
to one who only reads. 

In the Fifth Reader, or perhaps the Fourth, 
there used to be a tale about two sculptors who 
made two statues to go up and be set on a very 
high place. The reader may remember it : one 
statue seemed very coarse and rude till it got 
where it was intended to be; the other, which 
was very charming and delicate when examined 
down below, lost a good deal when it was put 
in place. 1 think it is the same thing here. 
Mr. Pinero knows the stage better than Mrs. 
Craigie : he is somewhat conventional and con- 
fined, it is true, but he must know the stage. 
Ladies wear rouge on the stage and put black 
lines under their eyes, I believe, and do other 
things that would not render them attractive in 
the parlor; and so do the men. I fancy that 
it may be that some of these things that we 
do n’t like about Mr. Pinero may be necessary 
for the right effect across the footlights. 

But the others,— the delicacies, the delight- 
ful half-tones,— why must they miss their 
effect? Why can they never be put rightly 
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on the stage? 
Why should we not like them when we saw them 
in real flesh and blood? Even if the other 
things be necessary, why should we not have 
these too? 

Be content, my dear insatiable ; your keenest 


pleasures, your most delightful half-minutes,— 
do you really wish to share them with the mul- 


titude? Epwarp E. Hate, Jr. 


A ROUND-UP OF BOOKS OF THE WAR.* 


If students of history smile at the coloring given 
the facts in the war of 1812, where the retreat after 
Lundy’s Lane is converted into a victory, and the 
sacking of York, the Canadian capital, is omitted 
in order to leave the British without reason for the 
reprisals at Washington, they will frown at the ex- 
posure of national weaknesses which make up most 
of the histories of the war with Spain. There is no 
place in the intelligent world of to-day for the sen- 
timent “My country, right or wrong,” and there 
should be no place for the sensation-mongering with 
which an unscrupulous press is now contaminating 
our books. Of the many volumes relating to the war 
which have come from the pens of our soldiers and 
sailors, there is little complaint to be made; they 
are for the most part sober, dignified, intelligent, 


* Tue “ Marne”’: An Account of her Destruction in Havana 
Harbor. By Charles D. Sigsbee. New York : The Century Co. 

Tue Sinkine or Tue “* Meraimac.” By Richmond Pear- 
son Hobson. New York: The Century Co. 

Tae Santiago Campaton. By Joseph Wheeler. Boston: 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 

Tas Gatune Guy Detacumenr at Santiaco. By John 
H. Parker. Kansas City : The Hudson- Kimberly Publishing 
Company. 

Ly Cosa wire Saarrer. By John D. Miley. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Tue Fiout ror Santiago. By Stephen Bonsal. New 
York: The Doubleday & McClure Co. 

Tae Cunan anv Porto Rican Campatons. By Richard 
Harding Davis. New York: Charlies Scribner's Sons. 

Our Navy uw tae War with Sra. By John R. Spears, 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Wrrs Sampson THrovesr tar War. By W. A. M. Goode. 
New York: The Doubleday & McClure Co. 

CAMPAIGNING IN CuBA, By George Kennan. New York : 
The Century Co, 

Tue Story or rae Rover Rivers. By Edward Marshall. 
New York: The G. W. Dillingham Co. 

Cannon And Camera, By John C. Hemment. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Tue Sranisu-American War. By Eye-Witnesses. Chi- 
cago: Herbert 8S. Stone & Co. 

Tue Srory or rae Paiirrines. By Murat Halstead. 
Chicago: The Dominion Company. 

A Ssaorr History or toe War with Sparx. By Mar- 
rion Wilcox. New York: The Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

Tae War wirnh Spain. By Charles Morris. Philadelphia : 
The J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Fieutine ror Hustanrry; or, Camp and Quarter-Deck. 
By Oliver O. Howard. New York: F. Tennyson Neely. 





hewed out by the swords of fighting journalists 
add new terrors — of slander, untruth, partiality, 
suppression of vital facts, and vituperation — to 
what, in General Sherman’s profoundly truthful 
phrase, was already Hell. It is hardly needful to 
repeat here the fact, patent to everyone who glances 
at any of these volumes, that they are the raw ma- 
terial of history rather than history itself, the pro- 
toplasm from which time and patient study shall 
eventually bring something organic. So far, there 
appears to be hardly a suspicion of sources of 
information outside of our own country which must 
be consulted to insure accuracy of statement; and the 
prevailing assumption that there can be no other 
side to a controversy in which the United States 
is a party, is the final proof that these volumes are 
largely tentative and ephemeral. 

If there is any general fault in the books written 
by the various officers of our army and navy, it is 
that they are too long. Captain Sigsbee’s account 
of the destruction of the “ Maine,” for example, 
could have been kept in half the space. There is 
in this work, too, an assumption of Spanish guilt 
which is not justified by the facts which have so far 
come to light, however strongly it may be inferred ; 
and there is a notable lack of information from that 
side, though it was at hand and available. But the 
story of the sinking of the great battleship has much 
merit as a bit of literary work. This is quite as 
true of Lieutenant Hobson’s personal narrative of 
the sinking of the “ Merrimac,” in spite of his lack 
of reserve in describing the actual submergence of 
the vessel. But he dwells too long upon the minor 
matters of his imprisonment. making an anti-climaxr 
in spite of the thrilling scenes attending his return 
to his own flag. Had there been judicious suppres- 
sion in the account of his detention by Spain, the 
book would be nearly perfevt; even as it is, it de- 
serves wide circulation. If other naval officers can 
write half as well as these two, it is a pity that they 
are so ill-represented in our literature. 

Major-General Joseph Wheeler has limited him- 
self to a bare — almost bald — statement of fact, 
and to a reproduction of official reports from his 
own papers and those of his superiors and subordi- 
nates. His book on “The Santiago Campaign” is 
interesting in spite of this, and will increase in value 
with the years. Lieutenant John H. Parker was 
not only in command of “ The Gatlings at Santiago,” 
but it was due to him that there were any Gatlings 
there. What he has to say of machine-guns in the 
battle-line, and of their effect when opposed to artil- 
lery, is of real importance. Had all our officers 
been possessed of a tithe of Lieutenant Parker's zeal 
and intelligence there would have been fewer mis- 
takes. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Miley served as aide-de camp 
to the general commanding the expedition against 
Santiago, from the beginning to the end of the war. 
His book, “In Cuba with Shafter,” has therefore 
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all the intimacy of a personal narrative and much 
of the importance of an official document. Rather 
with this and the foregoing books than with those 
of the professional journalists and compilers is to be 
ranked Mr. Stephen Bonsal’s account of “The Fight 
for Santiago.”” All of these show General Shafter 
to be a patient, hard-working, thoughtful man, who, 
till he succumbed to illness which deserves pity 
rather than abuse, was doing the best he possibly 
could do under extreme disadvantages which were 
by no means of his making. 

It is well to remind the public here that the losses 
by sickness and mismanagement before Santiago 
were due chiefly to the deliberate inattention of Con- 
gress, for many years, to the needs of both army and 
navy. That preparation for war in the face of war 
is not only the least efficient but the most expen- 
sive preparation, has assuredly been clearly demon- 
strated ; but so great is the inertia of our people, that 
the new Congress will probably be found quite as 
incompetent to give us the skill and practice so sadly 
needed as these which have now left their shameful 
record behind. The evils of the spoils system, in 
which Congressmen from both houses played an unen- 
viable part, the unwillingness of the Administration 
to accept war as a probability or to stand out against 
an apportionment of military offices among mere 
politicians when there were trained soldiers kept in 
idleness, the favoritism in the navy which has led 
to such unnecessary wrangling and dispute,— these 
are matters for the dispassionate hand of time to set 
down without fear and without malice. The thou- 
sands of ruined lives resulting from the expeditions 
in Cuba and Porto Rico were offered up on an altar 
of national ignorance and indifference erected long 
before the outbreak of hostilities — an altar which 
has not yet been thrown down. 

In the face of these facts, and in the face of the 
books which have already been mentioned, it is im- 
possible to acquit Mr. Richard Harding Davis and 
Mr. John R. Spears of malice. In “The Cuban 
and Porto Rican Campaigns,” the former is fairly 
seurrillous in his attacks upon General Shafter, while 
he exalts General Miles to a point which forces him 
to omit all mention of the illness which fell upon 
the soldiers in Porto Rico, though every whit as 
severe and extensive as that in Cuba; while Mr. 
Spears, in “Our Navy in the War with Spain,” 
makes a similar attack upon Commodore Schley, at 
the same time apotheosizing Admiral Sampson. 
Both journalists suppress and distort the facts to 
suit their ends, and both have written books which 
are to be classed as fiction rather than sober history. 

It may be well to add here that the insinuations 
of cowardice which are made against Shafter and 
Schley respectively are unsupported by any facts. 
In respect of Admiral Schley and Admiral Sampson, 
it must be remembered that both had served their 
country faithfully and without reproach up to the 
opening of the war with Spain, when Sampson was 
placed in command of one who was his senior and 
had been his superior officer during the War of the 





Rebellion. There both officers behaved as Amer- 
ican sailors have always behaved, though Sampson 
had the ill luck to lose the ship on which he was 
executive officer, the monitor “ Petapseo,” in 
Charleston harbor, a fact which may be looked for 
in vain in Mr. Spears’s “ History of Our Navy.” 
Since the war, Sampson has presided over the des- 
tinies of the Naval Academy at Annapolis with 
dignity and decorum, has aided materially in bring- 
ing our ordnance to the point of efficiency shown in 
this war when in charge of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, and, as Mr. Spears reminds us, has written 
an admirable paper on “The Naval Defence of 
Our Coast.” Nothing is said of Schley’s remark- 
able record, but it might have been told that he has 
landed blue-jackets in Central America, in Corea, 
and in the Cho-Sen Islands ; has cleared up the dif- 
ficulties with Chile ; has rescued the Greeley expe- 
dition to the North Pole, —in short, has been in 
active and continuous service, doing deeds rather 
than writing essays or conducting experiments. It 
is not, then, the records of the two men which gave 
Sampson the position of commanding officer which 
availed him so little, as Mr. Spears disingenuously 
suggests. 

Mr. Goode, who was “ With Sampson through 
the War” as correspondent of the Associated Press, 
is a little fairer than Mr. Spears and not quite so 
fond. His praise does not lack discrimination, but 
his partisanship is nevertheless complete. He sup- 
presses, for example, all mention of the dispatch 
from Sampson ordering Schley to hold his fleet off 
Santiago ; and, following Sampson again, he regards 
Schley's obedience to this order to be reprehensible. 
This is the more unpardonable, because Admiral 
Sampson has evidently supplied the writer with most 
of his material, including a chapter of his own. Mr. 
Goode, too, has his quarrel with Shafter, evidently 
by way of retribution for the General's criticism of 
the Navy. Yet the work shows painstaking, even 
to the extent of drawing upon the Spanish for 
information. 

“Campaigning in Cuba,” Mr. George Kennan’s 
account of services performed in connection with 
the Red Cross Society, is a vivid picture of suffer- 
ing and hardship, ameliorated in a considerable de- 
gree by the efforts of Mr. Kennan and his associates. 
The book, commendable in almost all respects, is 
injured by the persistency with which references to 
Siberian matters are dragged in, and far more by 
a determination to hold General Shafter responsible 
for all the calamities which fell under the writer's 
vision among the American soldiers. Both Colonel 
Miley and Lieutenant Parker disprove Mr. Ken- 
nan’s statement that the lack of surgical attendance 
was due to the commanding general. 

The vivid account of *‘ The Rough Riders ” from 
the pen of Mr. Edward Marshall, the newspaper 
correspondent who achieved the distinction of being 
severely wounded while joining in a charge, is well 
worth reading, filled as it is with dramatic pictures 
by an eye-witness of the exciting events in the ca- 
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reer of that famous regiment. As is perhaps inevit- 
able in such a book, it lacks a sense of proportion. 
Without in the least reflecting upon the character of 
the work done by that excellent volunteer organiza- 
tion, there is here accorded a meed of praise which 
is surpassing in both quantity and quality. It is well 
to remember that not less than a thousand volunteer 
regiments, both North and South, were equally instant 
in performing their duty as they understood it dur- 
ing the Civil War. Let us not forget that we laughed 
at battles like Caney and San Juan when the Cubans 
and Spaniards were fighting two years or so ago, 
and that some notion of relative values must be pre- 
served or Gettysburg and the Wilderness will take 
on the dimensions of skirmishes. Mr. Marshall, too, 
has something to urge against Shafter, which rests 
more upon his mere averment than upon any facts 
he chooses to relate. 

The books remaining are of lesser moment, though 
having value as repositories of material. Mr. John 
C. Hemment is an expert photographer whose zeal 
earried him not only to Santiago but into the firing- 
line in search of subjects for his camera. To him 
are due many of the pictures that have given those 
at home so vivid a conception of the war, and it is 
in these pictures that the interest of his “Cannon 
and Camera” chiefly lies. Another abundantly 
illustrated book is “ The Spanish-American War by 
Eye-Witnesses,” compiled from original sources, 
chiefly the daily press. It is episodic, but of much 
interest, the materials being well chosen. Mr. 
Murat Halstead describes the battle of Manila in 
“The Story of the Philippines,” styling himself 
“ Historian of the Philippine Expedition.” His 
voluminous work is encyclopmedic in its scope, but 
with neither alphabetical arrangement nor index. 
It also is illustrated. 

“A Short History of the War with Spain,” the 
work of Mr. Marrion Wilcox, is an agreeable dis- 
appointment, being fair, comprehensive, succinct, 
and, considering the material at hand when it was 
put forth, accurate. “The War with Spain,” by 
Mr. Charles Morris, is written down to the many, 
is filled with errors, and will be a real grief to those 
who welcomed his compendium of facts relating to 
our navy. General O. O. Howard, in “ Fighting for 
Humanity,” confines himself to the means taken for 
the christianization of American soldiers and sailors, 
and his book is of religious rather than warlike inter- 
est. It will supply some interesting paragraphs to 
the future historian. 

Though the war itself was waged with the wea- 
pons of civilization, the controversies which have 
attended its close have the savor of those i!l-smelling 
contrivances still in use, we believe, among the Chi- 
nese. It is to be hoped that unseemly partisanship 
in respect of such dissensions may give way to a 
spirit of reform, — turning our national energies to 
the prevention of future scandals rather than to the 
reanimation of issues which need nothing so much 


as decent burial. Joun J. Cutver. 





—__— 


RECENT POETRY.* 


The “ Wessex Poems and Other Verses’ of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy display much rugged strength and 
an occasional flash of beauty, but they are evidently 
nothing more than the literary diversions of a man 
who has cast his best intellectual effort in other 
moulds of expression. Yet at moments they exhibit 
qualities that almost persuade us a true poet was 
lost when Mr. Hardy became a novelist. Some- 
times it is merely a haunting phrase, such as “ at 
mothy curfew-tide,” that arrests our attention; at 
others it is a longer passage of striking power, such 
a passage, for example, as this from the lines ad- 
dressed “to a lady offended by a book of the 
writer's ”’: 

“So be it. Ihave borne such. Let thy dreams 

Of me and mine diminish day by day, 

And yield their place to shine of smugger things ; 

Till I shape to thee but in fitful gleams, 

And then in far and feeble visitings, 

And then surcease. Truth will be truth alway.” 
Sometimes, again, although rarely, it is an entire 
poem, such as “ Heiress and Architect,” perhaps the 
strongest of all Mr. Hardy’s pieces, too long to 
quote, and too compactly knit to bear dismember- 
ment. But we may find space for “ Nature’s Ques- 
tioning,” which contains the essence of the poet’s 
message. 

“* Whea I look forth at dawning, pool, 

Field, flock, and lonely tree, 

All seem to look at me 
Like chastened children sitting silent in a school ; 

“ Their faces dulled, constrained, and worn, 

As though the master’s ways 

Through the long teaching days 
Their first terrestrial zest had chilled and overborne. 


* Wessex Poems, and Other Verses. By Thomas Hardy. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Sones anp Meprrations. By Maurice Hewlett. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 

Tae Ssapows or THE TrEEs, and Other Poems. By 
Robert Burns Wilson. New York: R. H. Russell. 

Porms. By Philip Henry Savage. Boston: Copeland & 
Day. 

Tae Dream Beavrirvt, and Other Poems. By Charles 
Hamilton Musgrove. Louisville: John P. Morton & Co. 

A Booker or Verse. By William Norman Guthrie. 
Cincinnati: The Robert Clarke Co. 

Beyeata Buive Skies anp Gray. Poems by Ingram 
Crockett. New York: R. H. Russell. 

Avone THE Trait. A Book of Lyrics. By Richard Hovey. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
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By Armistead C. Gordon. Staunton, Va.: Albert Shultz. 

Sones or Goop Ficatixne. By Eugene R. White. Boston: 
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** And on them stirs, in lippings mere 
( As if once clear in call, 
But now scarce breathed at all ) — 
‘We wonder, ever wonder, why we find us here. 


*** Has some Vast Imbecility, 
Mighty to build and blend, 
Bat impotent to tend, 
Framed us in jest, and left us now to hazardry ? 


** Or come we of an Automaton 
Unconscious of our pains? . . . 
Or are we live remains 
Of Godhead dying downwards, brain and eye now gone? 


*** Or is it that some high Plan betides, 
As yet not understood, 
Of Evil stormed by Good, 
We the Forlorn Hope over which Achievement strides ?’ 


“ Thus things around. No answerer! .. . 

Meanwhile the winds, and rains, 

And Earth's old glooms and pains 
Are still the same, and gladdest Life Death neighbors nigh.”’ 
This is one of the undated, and presumably later, 
poems ; its pessimism is that of “ Tess” and “ Jude 
the Obscure.’’ But a similar note is struck in several 
pieces that bear the date 1866, which shows that 
Mr. Hardy has consistently maintained the same 
attitude toward the fundamental problems of exist- 
ence. More than thirty years ago he could pen such 
verses as these : 

** How arrives it joy lies slain, 
And why unblooms the best hope ever sown ? 
Crass Casualty obstructs the sun and rain, 
And dicing Time for gladness casts a moan . . . 
These purblind doomsters had as readily strown 
Blisses about my pilgrimage as pain.”’ 

Of the * Wessex poems ” proper we have said noth- 
ing, for they form the least interesting part of the 
collection. But there must be at least one word of 
mention for the simple and appropriate sketches 
made by the author himself to illustrate his poems. 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s “ Songs and Meditations ” 
are dated more than two years back, but the vol- 
ume which contains them has only recently been 
sent us for review, an occurrence which we doubt- 
less owe to the large measure of popularity so de- 
servedly won by Mr. Hewlett’s prose romance of 
last year. These poems are all that we should expect 
from the author of “The Forest Levers” and 
“Earthwork out of Tuscany.” They have a dis- 
tinction of manner and of phrase that is almost 
unfailing, and that at one moment suggests Mr. 
Henley, at another Patmore, and at still another 
our own Emerson. Yet no one could fairly charge 
Mr. Hewlett with being imitative, for his utterance 
is distinctly his own, as this “ Dirge’ witnesses : 

** How should my lord come home to his lands? 
Alas for my lord, so brown and strong! 


A lean cross in his folded hands, 
And a daw to croak him a resting song. 


** And in autumn tide when the leaves fall down, 
And wet falls as they fa!l, drip by drip, 
My lord lies wan that was once so brown, 
And the frost cometh to wither his lip. 


** My lord is white as the morning mist, 
And his eyes ring’d like the winter moon : 
And I will come as soon as ye list — 


O love, it is time? May the time be soon!” 








Here, in a very different measure, is an utterance 
even more original : 


** Man is a cage of pain, 
His thought is a pure thin fire 
That beateth against the bars 
And bonds of his grosser part, 
Astrain for the sky. And behold 
The fiame roareth and rendeth, 
And the war nor stayeth nor endeth ! 


* Then at last when the bars 
Of the body shatter’d and torn 
Cleave asunder, the flame 
Winneth the bitter stars 
( Keener than scimitars), 
And man lieth prone in shame: 
Better not to be born!”’ 


The elusive charm of such a poem as “ Artemision ”’ 
is not to be described, but the pleasure of feeling it 
is within the reach of every reader. 


**Now Winter stealeth out like a white nun, 

Cloaking her face behind her icy fingers, 

And men each day lock longer at the Sun, 
While late and later yet the sweet light lingers. 


** Fast by the hedgerows, bit by gales of March, 
A chaplet for thy brows of delicate leaves — 
Tendrils of briony, ruby tufts of larch, 
Wood sorrel, crocus pale, the New Year weaves. 


** Yet is thy smile half wintry, as forlorn 
To view thy state too solemn for thy years, 
And half amazad as a flower’s, late born, 
And not more quick for pleasure than for tears, 


“Thy month austere telleth thy cloistral fashion : 
March frost thy pride is, March wind thy pent passion.”’ 


We miss from this volume a very beautiful sonnet 
upon the Botticelli Madonna of the Uffizii, published 
in “ The Athenwum ” several years ago. 


Nature and the soul of man, the solace of the 
one for the doubts and perplexities of the other — 
these are the intertwined themes of Mr. Robert 
Burns Wilson's volume called “ The Shadows of the 
Trees.” This closing stanza of “A Walk with a 
Child’ may be taken as a highly characteristic ex- 
ample of Mr. Wilson's work : 


**Come, I will cast this cloak of care aside, 

And break the world’s false armour from my breast : 
His kingdom, from thine eyes, God doth not hide ; 

Come, we together, will go forth to rest, 

Somewhere — secure — wrapped in the sacred dream 

Which haply, waiteth still, 

Close nestled in the hollow of yon hill 

Amidst the drifting leaves. There shall the wild 

And inarticulate whisperings, once more, 

Speak, with unlying tongues. Once more the stream 

Shall sing of beauty which remaineth ever: 

No more shall bitter tears for lost endeavour 

Be known to us. All things that should have been, 

Shall vex us not. Thy steps shall go before 

Towards God's kingdom. On the hidden door 

Thy hand shall knock, and we shall enter in.”’ 


The final philosophy of the poet finds its best ex- 
pression in this stanza from “ Dust and Ashes ”: 


** There be but two things which the soul may find 
On this sad earth, and, finding, should hold fast,— 
The soul of beauty, which dwells in the mind 
And hence in all things, for all things are cast 
In our soul’s proper measure ; and the last 
And best is love; love truly can repay 
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The heart’s full sacrifice, for love, being past 
Leaves something with us that no fate can slay ; 
And if love linger till the end be here, 
What cause have we for sorrow then, what cause for fear?” 
These two quotations afford sufficient evidence of 
the fact that Mr. Wilson’s poetry is out of the com- 
mon, that it displays a deeper passion and a finer 
gift than most minor singers have at their command. 
We should like to enforce this proposition by nu- 
merous further extracts, but space forbids more than 
one other, a stanza from the poem which asks a 
question that often before this has put a too com- 
placent optimism to shame. 
“ Would we return 
If love’s enchantment held the heart no more, 
And we had come to count the wild, sweet pain, 
The fond distress, the lavish tears, but vain ; 
Had cooled the heart’s hot wounds amidst the roar 
Of mountain gales, or, on some alien shore 
Worn out the soul’s long anguish, and had slain 
The dragon of despair ; if then the train 
Of vanished years came back, and, as of yore, 
The same voice called, and, with soft eyes beguiling, 
Our lost love beckoned, through time's grey veil smiling, 
Would we return?”’ 
One thing, and one only, about Mr. Wilson's vol- 
ume we regret. We find among the contents a 
battle song called “ Remember the Maine.” The 
sooner that disereditable phase of last year's war is 
forgotten, the better it will be for our national 
reputation. 


The “ Poems” of Mr. Philip Henry Savage are, 
for the most part, trifling and fanciful, although the 
light touch of the writer sometimes sounds a chord 
of deep feeling, as in these lines : 

“ This crystal sapphire of the sky 
Is saner far than you and I, 
Who in our passions and our dreams 
Run ever more to wild extremes. 
* The pure perfection of the sea 
Lies not in mirth and tragedy ; 


But like the silence of the snows 
In breadth of beauty and repose. 


“God give one moment, ere we die, 
As crystal clear as the blue sky, 
Serene as ocean, white as snow, 
And glowing as the heavens glow.”’ 
Mr. Savage is often happy in his form of expres- 
sion, but not often as happy as this. 


“ The Dream Beautiful,” by Mr. C. H. Musgrove, 
is a small and not unpleasing volume of a conven- 
tional sort of verse. We are glad to reproduce 
“ Cain, or Christ? ”’ two quatrains written for Easter 
of last year, which express what so many thousands 
were feeling at that time. 

* Athwart the blazing ramparts of the day 

The white-robed hosts of peace come hand in hand, 
White palms and lilies strew the joyous way, 
And Christ, the risen King, smiles o’er the land. 
“ Behind the sullen fortress of the night 
Cain's armed legions wait with feverish breath, 
While high above them, lost to mortal sight, 
Hover the black and steadfast wings of Death.” 

Mr. William Norman Guthrie has approved him. 

self an essayist of sobriety and force, but he has not 





acquired freedom of motion when hampered by the 
restriction of rhyme and rhythm. Such lines as 
these — 
**Dear moon. So white, so swift, 
That fliest from cloud to cloud 
Athwart each starry drift, — 
How haughty and virgin-browed ! 
There clings about thy form 
A circle of hallowed light. 
It glides, and hides the swarm 
Of stars that would hide thy flight ’’ — 
are of the best that we can find in “ A Booklet of 
Verse,” a modest publication just put forth by Mr. 
Guthrie. 


Mr. Crockett’s volume of lyrics called “ Beneath 
Blue Skies and Gray ” is one to be read with con- 
siderable pleasure, although the measures are sothe- 
what cloying in their sweetness, and a few senti- 
ments receive so much reiteration as to grow 
monotonous. The poet’s inspiration comes almost 
wholly from natural beauty, which clearly means a 
great deal to him. His observation, too, seems usu- 
ally to have been faithful, although we cannot at 
all understand him when he writes of 

“The creek, where liriodendrons tall, 

Lift high their golden cups,”’ 
and we are doubtful of the sense in which he means 
us to take the forced figure in 

“ The mocking-bird is joyous there 

In wild parabolas of song.”’ 

His best may be illustrated by this sonnet to 
“ October.” 


** Dim are the emeralds of dead Summer's crown, 
And to her throne, where rubies flash and glow, 
October comes with queenly step and slow, 
Pale asters braided in her tresses brown. 
The blue curled banners of the mist hang down, 
The milkweed bolls are white with silken snow, 
The thistle’s silver argosies cut-blow, 
And insect voices chant their Queen’s renown. 
With tender eyes of happy, dreamful light 
She looks abroad on spreading fallow lands, 
On soft gray skies and wooded hillsides bright, 
The aged Year’s offering in her outstretched hands : 
The partridge pipes a welcome — leaping white 
The brook sings welcome from its leaf-strewn sands.”’ 
Some pretentious occasional poems, in which the 
note is too forced to be altogether pleasant, a group 
of love songs and sonnets, often prettily done, but 
never more than that; and a few pieces suggested 
by the war with Spain, form the chief contents of 
Mr. Hovey’s lyrical collection called “ Along the 
Trail.” The things last mentioned come first in 
the volume, and, being mostly sound and fury, do 
not predispose to a favorable judgment of what is 
to follow. It is claimed, we believe, that the phrase 
“Remember the Maine,” as it occurs in one of 
these pieces, is Mr. Hovey’s own. If so, we wish 
him joy of it, and of the ignoble uses to which it 
has been put. We will illustrate his better work by 
means of the following sonnet : 


** My love for you dies many times a year, 
And a new love is monarch in his place. 
Love must grow weary of the fairest face ; 
The fondest heart must fail to hold him near. 
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For love is born of wonder, kin to fear — 
Things grown familiar lose the sweet amaze ; 
Grown to their measure, love must turn his gaze 
To some new splendor, some diviner sphere. 
But in the blue night of your endless soul 
New stars globe ever as the old are scanned ; 
Goal where love will, you reach a farther goal, 
And the new love is ever love of you. 
Love needs a thousand loves, forever new, 
And finds them — in the hollow of your hand.” 
A set of translations from Mallarmé are about the 
most successful things in Mr. Hovey’s new volume. 
They have no lasting value as poetry, but neither 
have their originals, and they do reproduce some- 
thing of the striking verbal effects at which the 
poet chiefly aimed. 


The pamphlet into which Mr. Armistead C. Gor- 
don has gathered a group of four occasional and 
memorial poems is so slight a thing in appearance 
that it might easily be overlooked. We are glad to 
eall attention to it, for the quality of the verse is 
of a higher order than is usual in such productions, 
and is inspired by a deeper sentiment. In its mem- 
ories of the War, this verse is strongly Southern 
(or rather Virginian) in its sympathies. Here is a 
stanza, good as a whole, and made peculiarly im- 
pressive by the poignant pathos of the closing verse : 
** When came the bitter end, the bugle blew 

Its last sad note, that brought the blinding tears 

Down wasted cheeks from eyes that only knew 

Honor and Death through all the weary years. 
The long hard fight was done ; 
Silenced was every gun; 

And what we lost, e’en now they do not dream, who won.” 
One of the poems was written for the University of 
Virginia, and contains this fine tribute to the mem- 
ory of its founder. 

** One name, before which none in all time ever 

Hath been or shall be, shining there is writ : — 
Worker of Revolutions, mighty giver 

Of Freedom's charter, and the Voice of it. 

When kingdoms shake, and iron empires fall, 
Through multitudinous time shall ring the clarion call 
* Of the eternal lesson that he taught : — 

* The gift of God is Freedom.’ Never gift 
In all the ages with his promise fraught, 

Hath been bestowed like this one to uplift 
Mortality to godhood, and to light 
Man’s pathway through the years till Time be put to flight.” 


The sympathy which we felt for Mr. Kipling 
during his recent illness may fairly be matched by 
the sympathy that be at all times deserves for his 
sufferings at the hands of the parodists. Here, for 
example, is a volume called “Songs of Good Fight- 
ing,” and the sort of thing it contains is almost 
wholly this: 

* We left a town where the sun stood slant on the fardled 
dead in the whetted square — 

The murrey sun on a cruise foredone flaxed the West to a 
tawny glare, 

And a cozening wind coaxed at our sails, as we set forth to 
Otherwhere.”’ 

The author of this volume appears to be a very 

bloodthirsty young person, and our slighting com- 

ment upon his work is made with some trepidation. 
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“The Wayfarers ” is the title of a book of song 
by Miss Josephine Preston Peabody. It is also the 
title of the opening poem, a sort of allegory of the 
spiritual pilgrimage, beautifully told and strangely 
impressive. Here is one stanza that will bear read- 
ing apart from the rest : 

* A red, red rose the early sun 

Came up, as glad as any guest ; 
A white, white rose whose bloom was done, 
The moon did wane unto the west. 
The waking fields breathed warm and stirred 
Small presences of song, half heard ; 
The wan stars closed against the day like flowers that fold 
them for their rest.” 


It is a relief to find in this collection, after the wil- 
derness of lyrics and sonnets through which most 
minor poets bid us find a way, an attempt to do 
something else. We refer to a small group of 
“ Tdyls,” Tennysonian or Landorian in their inspi- 
ration. Such verse as the following, while not re- 
markable, is sweet and satisfying. The subject is 
“ Orpheus in Hades.” 





* But when he came 
The trance of snow was troubled. Like the spring, 
I felt sweet stir of long-forgotten roots, 
Soft wakening in darkness, and afraid. 
Ever the air grew warmer, drew a breath 
Against the immortal heart-throb of the strings ; 
Till with some portent like a thunder-burst, 
My sleep was rifted. . . . There stood I, agaze, 
With them that gathered round him where he sang 
Bright as a torch in the bewildered eyes 
Of wistful hearers, pressing close, to melt 
The lonely peace away.” 


In “The Song of Stradella,” by Miss Anna 
Gannon, we have, to begin with, two longish poems. 
One of them gives the book its title, and the other 
is * A Dream of Shakespeare's Women,” the charm- 
ing embodiment of a happy thought. We have also 
a number of simpler pieces, that display a moder- 
ate degree of poetic taste and sensibility. “A Song 
of Rest” is a typical illustration. 

“| heard a song of rest so infinite 
That even thought was silenced, and a peace 
Fell on the spirit softer than the light 
Of quiet stars when dreary day shall cease. 


** Who hath not drifted to that fairy shore ? 
Who hath not longed to find that isle so blest, 
Where hope shal! cheat and fate betray no more, 
And all life’s fever turn to dreamless rest ?"’ 
Many of these pieces are reminiscences of scenes, 
persons, and books, gracefully obvious, and leaving 
no deep impression upon the memory. 


“The Immortals” is a small book of obituary 
poetry, devoted for the most part to singing the 
virtues of deceased Bostonians. A few outsiders, as 
Chatterton, Shelley, and Schubert, are admitted to 
this company, and all are extolled in hackneyed 
commonplaces that parade in the form of verse. 
There is no original beauty, no freshness of criti- 
cism, no inspiration in these pieces. Such lines as 
the following, inscribed to Shelley, which might have 
been written fifty years ago, are enough to make 
the poet turn in his grave: 
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** Yea, verily there is a God in heaven : 
To know Him, unto thee it was not given. 
He yearned to draw thee to his mighty breast, 
And soothe thy weary, flattering heart to rest.” 

A score or more of sonnets and sonnet-like poems, 
together with something like the same number of 
brief lyrics, make up the contents of a small volume 
of verse by Miss Helen Hay. It is verse that de- 
serves more than a perfunctory commendation, for 
it bears evidence upon every page of poetic sensi- 
bility and the artistic conscience. Miss Hay is 
clearly of those who work upon their verses until the 
first rough spontaneity is overlaid with the polish 
that betokens painstaking craftmanship, and then 
again until this polish is made so transparent that 
the first freshness reappears, softened and subdued. 
The lyric impulse is very strong in these pieces, 
often attuned to the chord of passion, yet rarely 
without the reflective element that makes of a poem 
something more than sensuousness alone. Let us 
take this sonnet for an illustration : 

** Kiss me but once, and in that space supreme 

My whole dark life shall quiver to an end, 

Sweet Death shal! see my heart and comprehend 

That life is crowned, and in an endless gleam 

Will fix the color of the dying stream, 

That Life and Death may meet as friend with friend 

An endless immortality to blend ; 

Kiss me but once, and so shall end my dream. 

And then Love heard me and bestowed his kiss, 

And straight I cried to Death: I will not die! 

Earth is so fair when one remembers this ; 

Life is but just begun! Ah, come not yet! 

The very world smiles up to kiss the sky, 

And in the grave one may forget — forget.” 
In these verses the passion is warm and throbbing ; 
how spiritualized another mood may make it ap- 
pears in the following sonnet, which we reproduce 
both for its own strange ethereal beauty and for the 
instructive contrast which it affords when set beside 
the other : 

* Ah, love, my love, upon this alien shore 

I lean and watch the pale uneasy ships 

Slip thro’ the waving mist in strange eclipse, 

Like spirits of some time and land of yore. 

I did not think my heart could love thee more, 

And yet, when, lightlier than a swallow dips, 

The wind lays ghostly kisses on my lips, 

I seem to know of love the eternal core. 

Here is no throbbing of impassioned breath 

To beat upon my cheek, no pulsing heart 

Which might be silenced by the touch of Death, 

No smile which other smile has softly kissed, 

Or doting gaze which Time must draw apart, 

But spirit’s spirit in the trailing mist.”’ 
As for Miss Hay’s lyrics, we are tempted to call 
them less lyrical than the sonnets. In other words, 
there is a marked reflective element in both her 
groups of pieces, and in the song proper this ele- 
ment should be felt rather than expressed as defi- 
nitely as it is here, at least in a few cases. But we 
would not close these comments without again indi- 
cating our sense of the finish and the distinction of 
Miss Hay’s volume, which we wish were, and trust 
will in time become, a much larger one. 


Witiram Morton Payne. 





BRIEFS ON NEW Books, 


: The practical reformer, as well as the 
sts evils and student of political philosophy, will 
Gay comegp find Professor James H. Hyslop’s 
pungent and venturesome little study of “ Democ- 
racy” (Scribner) decidedly interesting. Unlike 
Mr. Lecky and most recent critics of Democracy, 
Professor Hyslop does not content himself with 
fault-finding, with showing wherein and how griev- 
ously this form of government, which was ushered 
in with such salvos and plaudits and golden predic- 
tions a century ago, has fallen short of the millen- 
nial hopes formed of it. “ Barking at the Devil,” 
he says, “is not sufficient.” He therefore not only 
points out (in a very plain-spoken and peppery way) 
wherein our political system is in its workings intoler- 
ably defective, but he grapples boldly with the much 
more difficult task of proposing specific remedies 
for the most crying defects. He offers for debate 
a set of apparently feasible remedial devices which 
go to form “ a complete system of government which 
is neither a reaction toward monarchy, nor an ac- 
ceptance of the status quo.”’ Professor Hyslop takes 
eare to say that his scheme is not offered as an object 
of immediate practical politics, but only as a general 
conception to be borne in mind when proposing 
measures of reform. Broadly stated, the direction 
of political reforms should be, Professor Hyslop 
thinks, that of specializing the functions of govern- 
ment, simplifying those of the citizen, and of increas- 
ing the powers of the executive. The remedies he 
suggests, it must be added, are not in the direction 
of those popular nostrums, the referendum and the 
initiative — which, however, he admits to be democ- 
racy’s logical and natural consequences which may 
have to be allowed to develop their course. His 
plan may be regarded, then, either as a substitute 
for the referendum and the initiative, or as a remedy 
to be resorted to after these shall have been tried 
and found wanting. Briefly stated, Professor Hys- 
lop’s plan is to enlarge the executive's appointing 
power, to curtail the power of removal through the 
establishment of an independent Court of Impeach- 
ment and Removal, and to modify the legislature's 
method of passing its laws. The “court of removal” 
he regards as the key to his entire system of reform. 
That system we cannot attempt to state here in de- 
tail, much less to discuss ; but we heartily commend 
it as well worth the study and consideration of our 
readers. It is not often that one finds a political 
treatise so thoughtful and philosophical, yet at the 
same time so practical, aggressive, and stimulating, 
as is this of Professor Hyslop’s. 








Mr. Martin A. S. Hume is a diligent 
and successful student of the Eliza- 
bethan age. His two monographs, 
“The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth” and “ The 
Year after the Armada,” are now succeeded by “ The 
Great Lord Burghley ” (Longmans), a solid octavo 
of 500 pages, in which the career of Elizabeth's 
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great minister is followed with fidelity from begin- 
ning toend. Any writer who attempts to do this | 
in 500 pages must sacrifice something: and Mr. 
Hume has sacrificed much. With every temptation 
to be picturesque, to describe, like Green, the En- | 
glish people, to stir his readers’ blood with the heroic | 
achievements of that awakening age in which En- | 
gland first found herself, he has resolutely stuck to 





his task. It was probably not easy writing, and it 
is rather hard reading: Cecil's cautious and self- 
seeking policy during the reigns of Edward VI. and 
Mary was essentially unheroic ; and his forty years of 
power under Elizabeth are splendid chiefly in their | 
devotion to England’s interest and William Cecil’s 
advancement. The annals of a half-century’s tor- 
tuous intriguing may be as tedious as those of that 
much prosperity ; and the fact that Lord Barghley 
lived safely through a period crowded with brilliant 
but disastrous careers vindicates his worldly wisdom, 
but withholds the meed of nobility. It was, indeed, 
as Macaulay has remarked, no place for a Riche- 
lieu: the sovereign was too masterful. Strange 
compound of her father’s coarse violence and her 
mother’s light vanity, Elizabeth Tudor had her own 
dower of sagacity ; and though she smiled on flat- | 
terers, she always came back to the grave and pa- | 
tient man who sat in her presence and gave her | 
what she knew to be the best advice. She had | 
many suitors, and talked always of marriage: but, | 
Maiden Queen though she was and remained, she | 
had an intellectual husband in her great Lord Treas- | 
urer. He steered the ship of the realm with infinite 
skill and determination, by his own methods, through 
the troublous waters of threatened war with Spain, 
France, and Scotland: and the jibe of his enemies 
—regnum Cecilianum”’— was founded in fact. 
He saved Elizabeth from herself, often with no ac- 
knowledgment but complaint ; yet when she visited | 
him in his sick-room, and the servant cautioned her 
to stoop on entering the low door, the Queen replied, 
“ For your master only will I stoop, but not for the | 
King of Spain.” Mr. Hume's plan is, as above | 
indicated, analytic, not descriptive. He steadily | 
disentangles for our behoof the intricate web of | 
maneuvres, intrigues, plots and counter-plots, which — 
made into one fabrie English, French, and Span- 
ish affairs; and has no space — or but little — 
for the story of the Armada, Mary of Scotland's | 
execution, or the rise and fall of Ralegh. He has | 
done his chosen work well and thoroughly, and ap- | 
parently without prejudice; and his estimate of 
Lord Burghley will probably command assent. 








Porto Rico is one of the choicest | 
islands of the Greater Antilles. As | 
a newly-acquired possession of the | 
United States it has aroused almost universal inter- | 
est. Located as it is on about the same parallels as | 
Jamaica, it presents immense possibilities as a source 
of our tropical products. Mr. F. A. Ober’s “ Puerto | 
Rico and its Resources’ (Appleton) is an admirable 
compend of useful information about this charming | 


Two new books 
on Porto Rico. 


| before the reader. 


| Mr. Jones's plays 


little island. With good discrimination he discusses 
its commercial and strategic value, its coastal fea- 


| tures, its climate, seasons, products, natural history, 


government, and people, and its history down to the 
present. With about 3,600 square miles of territory 
and more than 800,000 population, it presents few 
possibilities for anyone besides capitalists, tourists, 
and educators. Eighty-six per cent of its peoples 
—more than one-half of whom are white, three- 
fourths of the remainder mvlattos, and one-fourth 
blacks — are entirely illiterate. The lack of trans- 
portation facilities, enough railroads, and good high- 
ways, limit the productivity of the soil, though it 
can readily grow under proper conditions almost 
any tropical product. Counterbalancing this lux- 
uriant tropical life are the evenness of the temper- 
ature, the humidity of the atmosphere, the frequency 
of storms and hurricanes. The evident work for 
the United States is to prepare good transportation 
facilities for the island, teach the Porto Ricans the 
possibilities of tropical agriculture, and to establish 
schools.—* The Porto Rico of To-day ” (Scribner), 
by Mr. Albert Gardner Robinson, is a series of pen- 
pictures of the people and the country. In sixteen 
breezy chapters, the author sketches his experiences 
and observations in company with the military cam- 
paign which invaded Porto Rico last August. Life 
on a troop-ship, lack of organization in the “ag- 
glomeration ” of soldiers which entered the island, 
personal encounters, and varied experiences during 
several weeks on the island, are appetizingly set 
Mr. Robinson's observations on 
the future possibilities of the island are eminently 
sane, and cannot but do good among that restless 
class of people who are always plunging into risks 
with little or no capital. Amateur adventurers of 
any kind should read both of these books before 
rushing to Porto Rico. As set forth in these vol- 
umes, the field is an ideal one for foundation work 


_ in lifting up and training a susceptible and tractable 


people. aE SS AR Eee 
We have already had occasion to 
express our opinion of the success of 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones in serious 
drama, so far as literature is concerned. And we 
suppose that he must wish to have his plays regarded 
as literature: else why should he publish them? 
With the stage we have little to do: our readers 
have probably before this had occasion to form their 
opinions as to Mr. Jones's ability there. But an 
acted play is not literature, and we do not judge it 


in book form. 


| as if it were. We are not in the habit of getting 
| our literature viva voce: we get it in books. Other 


things we call “literary ” — pictures and plays, for 
instance ; but it is by a dort of figure of speech. The 
drama is a thing by itself; it has its own canons 
and its own critics. Bat when a play is put into 
print, then it pretends to be literature, either is lit- 
erature or is not, for any one of us, as any one of 
us may decide. It is as foolish to judge a printed 
play by what it might be if it were acted, as it is to 
judge a play on the stage by what it might be if it 
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were printed. “The Rogue’s Comedy ” ( Macmillan) 
is, we imagine, better as a play to be read than as one 
to be acted, although Mr. Jones probably aimed at 
no such end. We recollect to have heard that it 
was by no means as successful as “ The Liars,” for 
instance. One of the reasons offered for its quali- 
fied failure was that it had no real love-story. This 
is practically the case: the play gives us the career 
of a charlatan, and the amusement comes mostly 
from its satire. Another thing that was probably 
ineffective on the stage was this: the charlatan’s own 
son, who, never having known his father, has been 
successfully trying to expose him, brings matters to 
a head, — and the fellow goes away without telling. 
The Rogue and his wife sail for America without 
discovering himself to his son, who marries the 
young lady and possibly finds out afterwards. This 
may not have pleased the audience. We think, 
however, that it will please the reader. At any 
rate, one will enjoy this play, and several more of 
Mr. Jones's things that are yet to be published. 
It must be remembered, though, that some of the 
volumes are not so good as others — to put it mildly. 


Under the title of “ Foot-Notes to 
Evolution” (Appleton) there has 
appeared from the facile pen of Pres- 
ident Jordan a volume of essays on evolutionary 
topics which presents even more than the title prom- 
ises; for it sets forth in fresh and attractive guise, 
not some incidental jottings upon the subject, but a 
skilful treatment of the main theme in some of its 
most important phases. The various conceptions 
of the term “evolution” are discussed and objec- 
tions are vigorously raised against mistaken appli- 
eations of the word and illegitimate extensions of its 
scope. The doctrine of descent reappears as “ The 
Kinship of Life,” and “The Heredity of Richard 
Roe” is the text for a lucid and non-partisan pre- 
sentation and criticism of the theories of Galton and 
Weismann. Heredity, irritability, individuality, 
natural selection, self-activity, altruism, isolation, 
and inheritance are all recognized and discussed 
as elements of organic evolution. Professor E. G. 
Conklin contributes a chapter on the factors of 
organic evolution, in which he rejects both Weis- 
mann and Lamarck and counsels a return to Dar- 
win. Professor F. M. McFarland also adds a 
popular discussion of the physical basis of heredity, 
in whieh recent discoveries in cell-life — and some 
of the latest speculations about the same — are freed 
from their technicalities and elucidated for the gen- 
eral reader. President Jordan loses no opportunity 
to enforce the relation of biological laws and theo- 
ries to the questions of philosophy and to the un- 
solved problems of our modern civilization. The 
chapter on hereditary inefficiency is a strong protest 
against the perpetuation of crime and pauperism 
which our treatment of the delinquent classes now 
affords, and his discussion of the woman of pessim- 
ism and the woman of evolution is a vigorous pro- 
test, on biological grounds, against Schopenhauer’s 


Essays on 
phases of 
Evolution, 





misogynous tirade. The breadth of view, the free- 
dom from the trammels alike of science and of 
dogma, the freshness and authenticity of the illus- 
trative data, and above all the pleasing style, render 
this book one of the best of the popular treatises 
upon this ever-interesting subject. 


It is hard to account for Mr. Justin 
Huntly McCarthy's “Short History 
of the United States” (H. S. Stone 
& Co.) except as an unusually desperate case of 
eram and potboiling. It is superficially conceived 
and crudely executed, and is often childish in its 
blundering incompetency. A more inadequate and 
misjudged sketch of the Civil War, for example, we 
do not remember to have seen. There is not even 
a coherent outline, and men and movements are 
jumbled together in an altogether hopeless muddle. 
All the disasters of the North in the first two years 
of the war are laid in a bundle upon the shoulders 
of one man — McClellan. ‘There is not a mention 
of Pope and his rout (the name is not even in the 
index); Burnside and Fredericksburg receive a 
single line, and Chancellorsville is to this historian 
apparently unknown. Instead, we are told that 
“* McClellan’s removal happily handed the destinies 
of the armies of the North into the hands of greater 
men,” and that with his disappearance “ the story 
of the war took a new meaning and the fortune of 
the cause began to wear ar unfamiliar brightness,” 
—the brightness, namely, of Fredericksburg and 
Chancellorsville, which succeeded the Union gloom 
of Antietam! The reading of a single book written 
by his fellow-countryman, Colonel Henderson, might 
have saved Mr. McCarthy from blunders such as 
these. Minor blunders may be exemplified by the 
placing of Mr. Lincoln's second election after the 
close of the war — in 1865 instead of 1864,— and 
naming Fremont as the Republican nominee of that 
campaign. The gem of the book is perhaps in the 
chapter treating of our recent war on Spain, in which 
we are told that “ Spain would do nothing, promise 
nothing, perform nothing for the better treatment 
of Cuba. All she would do was to declare war on 
the United States.” It is depressing to think that 
any educated Englishman could suppose this to be 
the sort of stuff Americans wish to read. 


An unaccountable 
history of the 
United States. 


Recollections of g@ ‘Lhere is meat enough in the sizable 
Bruish officer volume entitled “ A Boy in the Pen- 
in the Peninsula. insular War” (Little, Brown, & Co.) 
to furnish out handsomely a half-dozen average 
military novels. While the incidents in the narra- 
tive (including the writer's own exploits) certainly 
lose nothing in the telling, its staple is truth, not 
fiction. The author is Robert Blakeney; and he 


narrates in a very stirring and circumstantial way 
the story of his services, experiences, and adven- 
tures as a subaltern in the Twenty-eighth Regiment 
in the Peninsula with the allied armies against the 
French. Blakeney was of Irish birth and English 
blood, and he joined his regiment at the age of fif- 





THE 
teen in 1804. During the next ten years he had 
fighting enough to last most men for a lifetime, and 
he could certainly bear witness to the truth of 
General Sherman’s aphorism that “ War is hell.” 
His story of the storming and sacking of Badajoz 
(cleansed and softened as it is by the editor) is 
shocking beyond description. The British sol- 
diers got completely out of control of their officers, 
in whose sight (if we are to credit Blakeney ) they 
perpetrated crimes inconceivable by a decent imag- 
ination. Blakeney left the army in 1828, and he 
seems to have spent the remainder of his life in 
administrative posts in the foreign civil service. 
He was for a time Health Inspector in the Island 
of Zante; and it was during this period that the 
present memoir was prepared. The manuscript has 
been furbished up and prepared for the press by 
the author’s son-in-law, Mr. Julian Sturgis; and it 
is well worth the pains he has bestowed upon it. 
Notably interesting are the pen-pictures of Wellin-- 
ton and his officers, the story of the retreat through 
Spain to Corunna with Sir John Moore; the ac- 
count of the death of that general, and of the bat- 
tles of Corunna, Barossa, Badajoz, ete. 


Of the material means which have 
contributed to make the outward life 
of to-day different from that of sixty 
years ago, certainly the railroad is foremost. Yet 
to the majority of people a vista of rails and ties 
and a train with its crew are about all the notions 
called up by the name. Mr. Warman, in his “ Story 
of the Railroad” (Appleton), has endeavored to 
give a general idea of the vastness of the interests 
and the variety of the personnel involved in the 
great railroad systems of the West. And yet there 
are many phases of the work which he only hints at, 
—as, for instance, the legislative management, 
which would make a couple of interesting volumes ; 
the financiering, of which Mr. Adams has told some- 
thing; the operation, the most complex yet most 
perfect business mechanism in existence. In fact, 
it is the pioneering and the building of a railroad 
with which the book is chiefly concerned, and this 
in large measure the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe. There is adventure and romance enough con- 
nected with the building of any great transconti- 
nental railroad, but probably the Santa Fe had more 
than its share of these elements. As a consequence, 
Mr. Warman’s recital, liberally illustrated as it is, 
is a fascinating story which ought to be much pre- 
ferred to a novel by those who want “a true story.” 


The pioneering 
and building 
of a railroad. 


The recollections of General Count 
Enrico Della Rocea, embracing the 
period from 1807 to 1893, are chiefly 
occupied with the important events of the struggle 
for Italian unity. General Rocca was in an excep- 
tionally favorable position to know whereof he has 
written, since he himself took a prominent part in 
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intrusted with several delicate diplomatic missions. 
His “ Autobiography of a Veteran” (Macmillan) is 
accordingly an interesting contribution to the his- 
tory of the period. The book is remarkable in the 
fact that, although it is a record of matters in which 
the author had a leading part, it is singularly free 
from the vitiating influence of personal bias and from 
harsh criticisms of opponents. Remarkably supe- 
rior to jealousy, General Rocca was able to honor 
Cavour and to be just to Garibaldi and Mazzini. 


The Countess Cesaresco has written 
a very interesting account of the life 
and work of the great Italian diplo- 
matist and statesman, Cavour, which forms a vol- 
ume of the “Foreign Statesmen” series (Mac- 
millan). Not too much has been attempted by the 
author, and enough has been done to furnish within 
the limits of 220 pages an account of the career, 
from early youth, of the man to whom, more than 
to any other, Italian unity is due — an account which 
will meet the requirements of the general reader. 
While the student of history will naturally have 
recourse to Cavour’s correspondence and the pub- 
lished documents which throw light on his career, 
readers who wish a vivid presentation of the man as 
he lived and worked will find this book exceedingly 
interesting and profitable. The side-lights thrown 
upon contemporary history, and Russian, Austrian, 
French, and English diplomacy, constitute an attrac- 
tive feature of the work. 


A concise 


tnography of 
Cavour. 





BRIEFER MENTION. 


“The French Revolution and the English Poets” 
(Holt), by Dr. Albert Elmer Hancock, is unfortunate 
in the fact that, although completed before the appear- 
ance in book form of Professor Dowden’s lectures upon 
exactly the same subject for the Princeton Sesquicen- 
tennial, its publication has been delayed until now. As 
the work of a beginner in criticism, it would not be 
fair to institute any comparison at all between this 
book and its predecessor in point of publication, let 
us rather say that the present work is so well done 
that we have read it with much satisfaction, and that 
our shelves have room for it as well as for Professor 
Dowden’s volume. Professor Lewis E. Gates contri- 
butes a few introductory pages to the book. Indeed, 
what with the dedication to Professor Wendell, and the 
further miscellaneous acknowledgements of the preface, 
the trail of Harvard is over the whole — no very bad 
thing for a book, all things considered. 

“The Rights and Duties of American Citizenship,” 
by Dr. W. W. Willoughby, is a school-book of more 
than ordinary value recently published by the American 
Book Co. The book has two sections, the first devoted 
to the elements of political science in general, and the 
second to a description of civil government, both na- 
tional and local, in the United States. The author is 
fully abreast of the most progressive methods of dealing 
with these subjects, and his work is sound, practical, 
and compact. Our only criticism is that there does not 





the contest, having been intimately associated with 
King Victor Emanuel as his chief of staff, and 


seem to be quite enough matter in the book to fit it for 


| use in the higher schools for which it is intended. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


“ Algebra for Schools,” by Mr. George M. Evans, is 
published by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 

“Tristram Shandy” in two volumes, with notes by 
Mr. Walter Jerrold, has appeared in the Dent- Macmillan 
series of “ Temple Classics.” 

The American Baptist Publication Society have just 
sent us the “ American Baptist Year-Book ” for 1899, 
edited by Dr. J. G. Walker. 

A daintily-printed little pamphlet containing some 
useful “ Notes on Bookbinding ” is sent us by Mr. Henry 
Blackwell, the New York binder. 

“A Short History of Spain,” by Miss Mary Pratt 
Parmele, is reissued by Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
uniform with the other “ short histories ” of this writer. 

“In Lantern-Land” is the title of a new literary 
monthly, published at Hartford, Conn., and edited by 
Mr. Charles Dexter Allen, author of “ American Book 
Plates.” 

“The Story of the West Indies,” by Mr. Arnold 
Kennedy, is published by Messrs. M. F. Mansfield & Co. 
in a small volume belonging to “ The Story of the Em- 
pire” series. 

“La Créme” is a new monthly publication issued by 
Messrs. Charles E. Brown & Co., of Boston. Each issue 
will consist of a complete short story, the first number 
containing Kipling’s “ My Lord the Elephant.” 

Volume III. has just been published in the new 
“ Bohn” edition of Bishop Berkeley’s works, edited by 
Mr. George Sampson. “The Analyst,” “The Querist ” 
and “Siris” are among the contents of this volume. 

A monograph “ On the Sources of the Nonne Prestes 
Tale,” by Miss Kate Ocelznor Peterson, is published for 
Radcliffe College by Messrs. Ginn & Co. It is a pam- 
phlet of 144 pages, with a bibliography and extensive 
index. 

“The Fairy Land of Science,” by Miss Arabella B. 
Buckley, has long enjoyed a deserved popularity with 
young people, and we welcome the revised and extended 
edition that has just been published by Messrs. D. 
Appleton & Co. 





“The Story of Geographical Discovery,” by Mr. | 


Joseph Jacobs, which tells pleasantly and accurately 
“ how the world became known,” has just been published 
by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., in their “ Library of 
Useful Stories.” 

A timely publication of the Doubleday & McClure 
Co. is the small book containing Cyrano de Bergerac’s 
“Voyage to the Moon,” in the seventeenth century 
translation of Lovell, slightly corrected by comparison 
with the original French text. 

Three editions of the “ Sir Roger de Coverley ” papers 
for school use have come to us at the same time. The 
publishers are the Messrs. Macmillan, Heath, and Ginn, 
and the editors are, respectively, Miss Zelma Gray, Mr. 
W. H. Hudson, and Miss Mary E. Litchfield. 

“The Wild Fowl of the United States and British 
Possessions,” by Mr. Daniel Giraud Elliot, is published 
by Mr. Francis P. Harper. It is a handsome volume, 
with many plates, intended for the guidance of the 
sportsman and the instruction of the amateur ornithol- 
ogist. 

Messrs. Williams, Barker & Severn, of Chicago, send 
out an interesting catalogue of a choice collection of 
books to be sold by them at auction on the 17th and 


handsomely bound in green morocco, Racinet’s “ La 
Costume Historique ” bound in the original twenty parts, 
and a number of richly-illustrated art works are among 
the more important items in the lot. 

«“ A Berkeley Year,” being brief essays on the aspects 
of nature in California, combined with a “bird and 
flower calendar,” is a tasteful volume edited by Miss 
Eva V. Carlin, and published by the Woman’s Auxili- 
ary of the First Unitarian Church of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 

“The Atlantic Monthly” has secured for serial pub- 
lication a new historical novel, dealing with the Poca- 
hontas period of Virginian history and legend, by Miss 
Mary Johnston, whose “ Prisoners of Hope” has received 
such high and deserved praise from many critical 
quarters. 

Messrs. L. C. Page & Co. are now the American 
publishers of the novels of Signor d’Annunzio, having 
purchased the four works hitherto bearing the imprint 
of Messrs. G. H. Richmond & Co., and having also ar- 
ranged for the early publication of “Il Fuoco” in an 
English translation. 

It was a happy idea to bring together into one con- 
venient volume two such masterpieces of critical writing 
as Matthew Arnold’s “ Sweetness and Light” and the 
« Essay on Style” by Walter Pater. The little book 
containing them forms a volume of the “ Miniature 
Series” published by the Macmillan Co. 

A second edition of “The Day-Book of Wonders,” 
by Mr. David Morgan Thomas, has just been published 
by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. Mr. Thomas provides a “ won- 
der ” for every day in the year, and his book fills over six 
hundred closely printed pages. It is a treasury of curi- 
ous information, mostly scientific, gleaned from exten- 
sive reading, and fortified by references to the authorities 
drawn upon. 


List OF NEW Books. 
[The following list, containing 111 titles, includes books 


received by THe Dia since its last issue. } 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Ruskin, Rossetti, and Preraphaelitism: Papers — 1854 to 
oo. lay a and edited by —— Michael rg x 
us. in pho vure, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 327. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50, “ 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau and the Cosmopolitan Spirit in 
Literature: A Study of the Literary Relations between 
France and land during the 18th Century. By Joseph 
Texte; trans. from the French by J. W. Matthews. vo, 
uncut, pp. 393. Macmillan Co. $2. 

The History of Yiddish Literature in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Leo Wiener. 8vo, pp. 402. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2. net. 

The Spirit of Place, and Other Essays. By Alice Meynell. 
l6mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 106. John Lane. $1.25. 

The Fourteenth Century. By F. J.Snell. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 428. “Periods of European Literature.’’ Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, $1.50 net. 

Joubert: A Selection from his Thoughts. Trans. by Kath- 
arine Lyttelton; with Preface by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
12mo, pp. 277. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

Chapters on Jewish Literature. By Israel Abrahams, 
M.A. 12mo, pp. 275. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 
Society. $1.25. 

A Voyage to the Moon. By Monsieur Cyrano de Bergerac ; 
edited by Curtis Hidden Page. Illus., 24mo, pp. 219. 


Doubleday & MeClure Co. 50 cts. net. 

The Memory of Lincoln. Poems Selected, with Introduc- 
tion, by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. With portrait, 16mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 65. Small, Maynard & Co. $1. 





1899. ] 


THE 


Nouvelle-France et Nouvelle-Angleterre. Par Th. Bent- 
zon. }2mo, uncut, pp. 320. Paris: Calmann Lévy, Paper. 

Wasbington’s Farewell Address. With prefatory Note b 
Worthington Chauncey Ford. 18mo, uncut, pp. 32. Small, 
Maynard & Co. 50 cts. 

On the Sources of the Nonne Prestes Tale. By Kate 
Oelzner Petersen. Svo, Pp. aie ** Radcliffe College Mono- 
graphs.”” Ginn & Co. Pape 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

Life and Public Services of Edwin M. Stanton. By 
George C. Gorham. In 2 vols., illus., large 8vo, gilt tops, 
uncut. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $6. 

Danton: A Study. By Hilaire Belloc, B.A. With portrait, 
dvo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 440. Charles Serituee’ sSons. $2.50, 

From Reefer to Rear- Admiral: Reminiscences and Journal 


Jottings of Nearly Half a Century of Naval Life. By 
Benjamin F. Sands, Rear-Admiral U. 8. Navy. Illus.. 


12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 308. F. A. Stokes Co. $2. 

The Martyrdom ofan Empress. ry 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 287. Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

Marysiénka: Mary dela G d’ Arquien, ‘gum of Poland, 
and Wife of Sobieski, 1641- 1716. By Waliszewski ; 
trans. from the French b Lady Mary Loyd. With por- 
trait, 12mo, pp. 297. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 

General Sherman. By Gen. Manning F. Force. Illus., 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 353. ‘Great Commanders.” 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Ramakrishna: His Life and Sayings. By the Rt. Hon. F. 
Max Miiller, K.M. 12mo, uncut, pp. 200. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

How Count Tolstoy Lives and Works. By P. A. Serg- 

eenko ; trans. from the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. 
Titus. j in ’ photogravure, 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 100. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.25. 

Margaret of Denmark. By Mary Hill. 

pp. 156. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


HISTORY. 

With Sampson through the War: An Account of the 
Naval y oa of the North Atlantic Squadron in 1498. 
By W. A. M. Goode ; with contributed chapters by Rear- 
A aenical Sampson, Captain R. D. Evans, and Commander 
¢ C. a Tins. , 8vo, pp. 307. Doubleday & McClure 

0. 2.00, 

The History of South America, from its Discove 
Present Time. 
by Adnah D. Jones. With maps, 8vo, uncut, pp. 345. 

acmillan Co. $3. aa Cm eg —_ 

A History of the Colonization of Africa by Alien Races. 


12mo, uncut, 


to the 








By an American ; trans. from the Spanish | 
| The bg ery By T. Jenkins Hains. 


By Sir Harry H. Johnston, K.C.B. With maps, 12mo, 


uncut, pp. 319. ‘Cambridge Historical Series.” Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50. 

The Story of the Rough Riders, ist U. S. Volunteer Cay- 
alry : The Regiment in Come and on the Battle Field. By 
Edward Marshall. Illus., 12mo, pp. 320. G. W. Dilling- 
ham Co. $1.50. 

History of the New World Called America, By Edward 
John Payne. Vol. IL., large 8vo, uncut, pp. 548. Oxford 
University Press. $3.50. 

The Story of Rouen. By Theodore Andrea Cook ; illus. by 
Helen M. James and Jane E. Cook. 16mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 409. “*Medieval Towns.”’ Macmillan Co, $2. 


The [ransformation of Hawaii: How American Mission- 


| His Own Image. B 


aries Gave a ~~ Nation to the World. By Belle M. | 


Brain. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 193. F. H. Revell Co. $1. 

The Story of the Ww est Indies. By Arnold Kennedy, M.A. 
18mo, pp. 154. “Story of the pire Series.” M. F. 
Mansfield & Co. 5 cts. 


Became Known. By Joseph Jacobs. Illus., 24mo, pp. 200. 
* Library of Useful Stories.” D. Appleton & Co. 40 ets. 

A Short History of Spain. By Mary Platt Parmele. 12mo, 
pp. 167. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 60 cts. net. 


| Life’s Peepshow. By H. Rutherford Russell. 


DIAL 


POETRY 

The Collected Poems of William Watson. With portrait, 
12mo, gilt top, uneut, pp. 305. John Lane. $2.50. 

My Lady’s Slipper, and Other Verses. By Dora Si n 
(Mrs. Clement Shorter). 16mo, gilt top, pp. 157. d, 
Mead & Co. $1 

The Ballad of Reading Gaol. By ¢.' 3. 3. (Oscar Wilde). 
12mo, uncut, pp. 44. New York: Benj. R. Tucker. $1. 

Poems and Songs. By W. E. Brockbank. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 179. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

The Immortals. By Martha Perry Lowe. 
pp. 38. Boston: Botolph Book Co. 75 cts. 

The Flight of Time, and Other Poems. By Hermann Bern- 
stein. With portrait, 12mo, pp. #4. F. Tennyson Neely. 

Santa Clara. By William euntcin. 8vo, uncut, pp. 32. 
Philadelphia: Innes & Sons. Paper. 


FICTION. 
The Capsina: An Historical Novel. 


12mo, uncut, 


By E. F. Benson. 


Illus., 12mo, pp. ~~" Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
The Black Douglas. S. R. Crockett. Illus., 8vo, uncut, 
pp. 479. Doubleday" McClure Co, $1.50. 


The Daughters of Babylon. By Wilson Barrett and —™~ 


Hichens. With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 324. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $1.50 

I, Thou, and The Other One: A Love at I By Amelia 
E. Barr. Illus., 12mo, pp. 354. Dodd, ——. . $1.25. 

The Silver Cross. By S. R. Keightley. ith frontispiece, 
12mo, uncut, pp. 278. d. Mead & Co. $1.25. 

The Romance of a Ritualist. By Vincent Brown. 12mo, 


uncut, pp. 339. John Lane. $1.50. 
The River Syndicate, and Other Stories. By Charles E. 
Carryl. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 297. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 
The Greater Inclination. By Edith Wharton. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 254. Charles Seribner’s Sons, $1.50. 
Hugh Gwyeth: A Roundhead Covatien. +4, Beulah Marie 
Dix. 12mo, pp. 376. Macmillan $1.50 
An Incident, and Other eee age By Sarah Barnwell 
Elliott. Iilus., 12mo, PP 273. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 


The Conjure Woman. by Charles W. Chesnutt. 16mo, 
pp. 229. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
The Enchanted Stone. By Lewis Hind. 12mo, uncut, 


pp. 281. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

Espiritu Santo. By Henrietta Dana Skinner. 12mo, pp. 329. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

12mo, pp. 273. 

B. Lippincott Co. $1.25 

The “Measure ofa Man. B E. Livingston Prescott. 12mo, 

pp. 302. R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.25. 
Alan Dale. ia gilt top, uncut, 

pp. 310. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

The Taming of the Jungle. By Dr. C. w. Doyle. 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 200. J. B. Lippineott Co. $1. 

The Saws Mandate: An ge ay B 
Olynthus 12mo, gilt , uneu 44 - 

deo: , 2 Fisher Unwin. — ied 


16mo, 


One of the Grenvilles. By Sidney Royse Lysaght. 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 490. Macmil So. $1.50. 
A Trooper Galahad. By Captain Charles King, U.S. A. 


With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 257. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1. 
The Confounding of Camelia. By Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick. 12mo, pp. 309. arles Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 
The Two White Elephants. By Arthur Henry Ve 11 

12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 234. G. W. Dillingham 
12mo, an 


pp. 273. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


The Story of Geographical Discovery: How the World | Vicomte de Puyjoli: A Romance of the French Revolution. 


trans. from the French by Emma M. 


By Jules Claretie ; 
288. R. F. Fenno & Co. 75 cts. 


Phelps. 12mo, pp. 


| Mr., Miss, & Mra. By Charles Bloomingdale, Jr. (°° Karl ’’). 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. | 


Denis Duval, The Wolves and the Lamb, Lovel the Widower, 


and Roundabout Papers. By W. M. Thackeray. 


phical ” edition ; with Introduction by Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie Illus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 568. Harper & 
Brothers. $1.75. 


In 2 vols., with 


Tristram Shandy. By Laurence Sterne. 
* Tem- 


photogravure frontispieces, 24mo, gilt tops, uncut. 
ple Classics." Macmillan Co. $1. 


io- | 


12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 272. J. B. Lippineott Co. $1.25. 
Waters that Pass Away. By N. B. Winston. 12mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 322. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.25. 
Brown, V.C. By Mrs. Alexander. 12mo, pp. 398. R. F. 
Fenno & Co. $1.25. 
| By Berwen Banks. By Allen Raine. 12mo, pp. 326. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.; paper, 50 ets. 


Hollow Bracken. B " Hanson Penn Diltz. 
G. W. my oe $1.50. 

Helena. H. 8. Irwin. 12mo, gilt top, uneut, pp. 278. 
G. W. Dilinghnos Co. $1.25. 


12mo, pp. 534. 
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Not on the Chart: A — of To-day. By cat an Speer 
Logan. Lilus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 2 
lingham Co. $1.25. 

The Song of the Rappahannock: Sketches of the Civil 
War. By Ira Seymour Dodd. i6mo, uncut, pp. 254. 
Dodd, Mead &Co. $1. 

The Minister of Carthage. By Caroline Atwater Mason. 
INus., 24mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 150. Doubleday & Mec- 
Clure Co. 50 ots. 

Sweethearts and Wives: Stories of Life in the Mors. By 
Anna A. Rogers. 18mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 220. les 
Seribner's Sons. 75 cts. 

Night on the World’s Highway, and Other Stories. By 
Narcisse de Polen. 24mo, pp. 191. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 

Men, Women, and Chance. William Platt. 16mo, 
gilt top, pp. 88. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

And Then Came Spring: A Story of Moods. By Garret 
= Arkel. 1%mo, uncut, pp. 144. E. R. Herrick & Co. 

50 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
a from Japan: A Record of Modern Life in the 
Island Empire. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. In 2 vols., illus., 
large Svo, gilt tops, uncut. Macmillan Co. $7.50. 

Under the African Sun: A —w~ 4 Native a ede in 
¥ Adventures, and Other Ex 

W. J. Ansorge, M.A. Illus. in colors, ete., a 
pA top, uncut, pp. 355. Longmans, Green, & Co. $5. 

On the South African Frontier: The Adventures and Ob- 
servations of an American in Mashonaland and Matabele- 
land. By William Harvey Brown. [Illus., 8vo, uncut, 
pp. 430. Charles Scribner's Sons. $3. 

Explorations in the Far North: The Report of an Expe- 
dition ate the Auspices of the University of lowa, 1892- 
93-94. Frank Russell. [llus., large 8vo, uncut, pp. 290. 

Pablished be the University. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


The Books of Samuel: A Critical and Exegetical Comment- 
ary. By Henry Preserved Smith. vo, pp. 421. ** Inter- 


— Critical Commentary.” Scribner’s Sons. 

3. net 

The Epistle to the Hebrews: The First Apo! for Chris- 
tianity; an Exegetical Study. By Ale er Balmain 


Bruce, D.D. 8vo, pp. 451. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

The Commandments of Jesus. By Robert a ‘neem 
D.D, 12mo, pp. 375. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans: A Practical Exposi ition. 
By Charles Gore, M.A. Vol. L. (Chapters I. VILL. . 
idme. uncut, pp. 326. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

The Making of a Man. By James W. Lee. New and revised 
edition ; 12mo, gilt top, pp. 377. F. H. Revell Co. $1.25. 


pp. 131. Dodd, Mead & Co. 50 cts. net. 

American Baptist Year-Book fer 1899. Edited by J. G. 
Walker, D.D. Svo, pp. 221. Am. Baptist Publication 
Society. Paper, 25 cts. 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC STUDIES. 
The Lesson of Popular Government. By Gamaliel Brad- 
ford. In 2 vols., 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. Macmillan Co. $4. 
The Jacksonian Epoch. By Charles H. Peck. Large 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 472. Hasoce & Brothers. $2.50. 
Municipal an pee A Collection 4 res aby Amer- 
ican Economists and Specialists. Edward W. 
Bemis, Ph.D. 12mo, oo. ** (ody of Econumics 
and Politics." T. Y. Crowell &Co. $2. 
Anti-Imperialism. By Morrison I. Swift. 12mo, pp. 64. 
Los Angeles: Public Ownership Review. Paper, 10 cts. 


NATURE AND SCIENCE. 

How to Know the Ferns: A Guide to the Names, Haunts, 
and Habits of our Common Ferns. By Frances Theodora 
Parsons. Illus., 12mo, pp. 214. Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
$1.50 net. 

Wild Life at Home: How to Study and Photograph It. By 
R. Kearton, F.Z.S.; illus. from p “wry by C. Kear- 
ton. 12mo, pp. 188. Cassell ft Co. $1.50. 

Prehistoric America. By Stephen D. Peet. Vol. IL., illus., 
large Svo, pp. 34. Chicago : American Antiquarian Office. 

The Fairy-Land of Science. By Arabella B. Buckley. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 252. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 








ART AND MUSIC. 
The Early Work of Aubrey Beardsley. With a prefa- 
tory Note by H. C. Marillier. Illus. in photogravare, ste., 
4to, gilt top, uncut, pp. 300. John Lane. 
A Second Book of Fifty Drawings. By PW: Beardsley. 
4to, gilt top, pp. 212. John Lane. $3.50 net. 
|? in Modern Music: Brahms, Tschaikowsky, 
. Richard Strauss, Liszt, and Wagner. By James 
Huneker. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 315. Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 
The Orchestra and Orchestral waste. a A W. J. Hender- 
raits, 12mo, pp. Music Lover's 
Library.” harles Scribner’s ne" $1.25 net. 


EDUCATION.—BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 

Letters to a Mother on the Philosophy of Froebel. By 
Susan E. Blow. 12mo, pp. 311. ‘* International Education 
Series.’’ D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 

Iphigenie auf Tauris: Ein Schauspiel. Von.Johann Wolf- 
gang v. Goethe. Edited by Karl Breul, Litt.D. 16mo, 
pp. 254. Maemillan Co. 90 cts. 

Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. Edited by Moses 
Grant Daniell. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 145. Ginn & Co. 


40 cts. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Encyclopeedia of Sport. Edited by the Ear! of Suffolk 
Berkshire, Hedley Peek, and F. G. Afialo. Vol. IL., 
Li—Z,;; illus. in photogravure, etc., 4to, gilt top, uncut. 
pp. 655. G.P. Putnam's Sons. $10. net. 

The Gambling World: Anecdotal Memories and Stories'’of 
Personal Experience i in the Tem les of Hazard and Spec- 
ulation. By “* Rouge et Noir.” Lllus., Svo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 373. id, Mead & Co. $3.50. 

Mad Humanity: Its Forms, Apparent and Obscure. B 
L. Forbes Winslow. ‘Tilus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 451. MF 
Mansfield & Co. $2.50. 


AMERICAN SHAKESPEAREAN MAGAZINE. — $1.50 per Year; 
single numbers, 15 cta. Anna Ranpatt-Dieat, Editor, 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
UNITARIAN LITERATURE SENT FREE 


ak Post Office Mission of Unitarian Church, Yonkers. N.Y. Please 
dress Mra. Ciara Parker, fo Warburton Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Unitarian Publications Sent Free. 


Address Mission Committee, 3 Berkely Place, Cambridge, Mass. 


BOOKS All Out-of-Print Books supplied, no matter on what 
subject. Acknowledged the world over as the most expert 
book-finders extant. Please state wants. BAKER'S GREAT BOOK 


| SHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, Bi ham, England. 
The Restored Innocence. By R. J. Campbell. 18mo, | _ = ae = 


p® You WISH COLLABORATION, author's revision, dramatiza- 
tion, or aid in secu publication of your books, stories, and 
magazine articles’? If so, address 
ROYAL MANUSCRIPT SOCIETY, 63 Fifth Ave., New Yor. 


STORY-WRITERS, 2, Historians, Poets — Do 
the honest criticism of your 
book, or its skilled re 





vision we Tan hn or advice as to publication ? 
work, said George William Curtis, is “‘ done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair's friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan." 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MS. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Editorial Bureau. 
AUTHORS! Have you MSS. of Stories, Novels, 
or other Literary work? Why not increase your 
chances of success by letting us examine them and give 
you expert and honest advice ? Send for circular (M) 
giving full information. 
Ep1roriat Bureau, 76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


AUTHORS 


Who have BOOK MSS. which they contemplate publishing 
are invited to correspond with 


The Editor Publishing Company, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





nny 


TH all 


FREE! WHOLESALE BOOK CATALOGUE. 
R 352 pages, 6x9 inches, advertising over 10,000 Books, Bibdies, 
Periodicals, etc., sent free, postpaid, pny address. Every book 
E advertised is carried in stock. »ks of all publishers at Whole- 
E sale Prices. A. FLANAGAN, Publisher and Bookseller, 


Catalogue Department. 267-269 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
K ~~ 

BOO S and Subscription Books; Works relating to the Civil 

War; Odd Numbers and Sets of the Standard Maga- 

zines. Send for Catalogue No. 3, just issued. Established for over a 


quarter of a century. 
FRANK W. BIRD, 58 Cornhill, Boston. 


First Editions of American Authors ; Encyclopedias 





BOOKS WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
AT MR. GRANT. 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. 


N Before buying Booxs, write for quotations. An 
DISCOU TS assortment of catalogues, and special slips of 
FE. at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, * “git 474 ste 


New Yor! 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


eAUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


OF FAMOUS PEOPLE 
Bought and Sold by 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, New York Crry. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


‘THE BLESSED DAMOZEL,”’ 
By Dante G. Rossetti. 


A fine photogravure measuring 15'4 x 28% inches, printed on 
India paper. Price, $12.00. Prospectus sent on application. 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
FINE ART PUBLISHERS, 
14 East Twenty-third Street, : 


BOOKBINDING, 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC, 
in all varieties of leather, at moderate prices. 


HENRY BLACKWELL, 


56 UNIVERSITY PLACE, 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 


THE CAMBRIDGE LITERATURE SERIES. 


Under the editorial supervision of THOMAS HALL, Jr., 
vard College. 
*,* Bound in paper and Levantine, these are at the same time the 
best and the cheapest of the English Classics required for admission to 


— CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
STANDARD 100 pages (25 sheet) quires 


VERSUS 
Short count quires. 
BLANK BOOKS assoLuTELy FAIR. 
HONEST GOODS — FULL COUNT— FAIR PRICES 
Manufactured for the Trade by 
BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY, 101-103 Duane 8t., New York. 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 


FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044. 
FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 
FOR BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389; Stub Points 849, 983, 1008, 
1009, 1010, 1043. 
FOR anvestec USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 
,» Si, , and 1000. 
Other Sut to suit all Hands. Gold Medals at ng _ Bapeattten, 
1878 and 1889, and the Award at Chicago, | 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., en York. 








DIAL 


BRUSH & PENCIL 
“wcameorme ARTS & CRAFTS 


A RTICLES of current artistic interest in all branches. 
+4 Essentially American in spirit. The recognized 
exponent of artistic progress. Beautiful reproductions of 
the latest and best works of Americans. Notes of the 
prominent exhibitions. Comments and criticism. 

The Burbank series of Indian portraits in colors will 
be continued. The new series of American Historical 
color prints commenced in the January issue, 

Subscription price $2.50 per year, single numbers 
25 cents, Send for sample copy. 








THE ARTS @ CRAFTS PUBLISHING CO. 


1614 Marqverre Buitpie...Cuicaco 


ONVERSATIONAL FRENCH — FOR SCHOOL, HOMER, 
Private Instruction, and especially for young American Teachers. 
Premiére Livraison, 4 pages, mailed for 10 cts. 
E. ROTH, 1135 Pine Street, Puu.apeirma. 


L’ECHO DE LA SEMAINE. 

Revue Littéraire et Mondai 
Abonnement, $2.00 par an. 
Numéro specimen envoyé sur demande. 


TUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH IN SCHOOL. In three 
Parts. By L. C. BONAME, 258 8. 16th 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. A care- 
fully graded course, meeting requirements for entrance examination at 
col Practice in conversation and thorough drill in Pronunciation 
and Grammar. — From Aducation (Boston): ** A well made series.” 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 ets. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cents in cloth ; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cents per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. Lists sent on application. Also complete cata- 
logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


; WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (cor. 48th St. de New York. 


RENTANO’S 
MONTHLY £ 
y MLATL, | BULLETIN £ 


AT POPULAR PRICES 
218 WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
































The n most 
T H E _ BEAUTIFUL 
UG MOR PATTERNS 
n all sizes and 
Wabash Ave., cor. Congress, aii al 
CHICAGO. Price, “ 


LIBRARIES. 


WE solicit correspondence with book-buyers for ee and 
other Libraries, and desire to submit figures on 

Our recently revised topically arranged Library List aw 
gratis on application) will be found useful by those selecting 
titles. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR co., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 
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THE STORY OF 


The Rough Riders 


By EDWARD MARSHALL. 


The most intensely interesting book of modern times. The 
author, correspondent of the New York Journal, was a par- 
ticipant with the ‘* Rough Riders,’’ and was severely 
wounded by a Mauser bullet while at the extreme front of 
the firing line at Las Guasimas. His book is thrillingly inter- 
esting. It is devoted entirely to 


THE ROUGH RIDERS, 

The best Regiment of Volunteer Soldiers ever organized. 

The first to land in Cuba, who raised the first American 
flag, flown by the Army, on Spanish soil, and headed one of 
the most desperate charges in the history of warfare. Mr. 
Marshall's ability as a writer is widely known. His ‘* Story 
of the Rough Riders”’ is the best work he has ever 
done. It is by no means a history, although the greatest pains 
have been taken to make it accurate. It is full of anecdote 
and episode, and tells the story with a breezy freedom and 
dashing rapidity which is like that of the regiment itself on 
the battlefield. The personalities of many of its members, 
officers and privates, are vividly portrayed. It contains a 
complete Roster of the Regiment. 


‘*Mr. Marshall tells the history of this celebrated organiza- 
tion from its formation in Texas to the day it was muste 
out in New York.’"’— New York Press. 

“It is one of the most intensely interesting books of the 
day.’’ — Albany Times Union. 

** It will stand unique and interesting among the books re- 
sulting from the late struggle with Spain. It is written in the 
clear and graphic fashion of the trained newspaper worker, 
written by one who saw more than the mere details which 
make common-place histories.’’— New York World. 

** Enscrolled with emblematic colors of fidelity, constancy, 
and courage, shines fadeleasly the entries of those horseless 
riders, that dismounted chivalry of knighthood, the First 
United States Volunteer Cavalry, which more than any other 
regiment opened to civilization the unwilling gates of Sahti- 
“f°. There is nothing Americans admire so much as pure 
ee. and in any suffrage. Edward Marshall's name would 
ead in that quality. His ‘Story of the Rough Riders’ has 
the authority, the conciseness, the piquant style, of the good 
reporter.”” — Newport News. 

“No European whe has had an opportunity to study the 
Rough Riders, fails for a second to appreciate the American 
soldier. It would be madness to back the English, German, 
or French fighting machines against men like those in the 
First Volunteer Cavalry.’’— Captain Lee, English Military 
Attache. 

“It is a book which the members of that famous regiment 
and their innumerable friends will want to read, for the name 
on the title page is a ranty that the story is told in a sym- 
pathetic spirit and with brilliant effects. Its power of realism 
stands alone in the literature of the Spanish war.’ — New 
York Evening Sun, 

‘* Immediately interesting and destined to be of great value 
to the historian when he shall come later to his task. It is 
written with the verve and fluency of a newspaper report; 
but it bears internal evidence of a very conscientious accur- 
acy.”’ — George Cary Eggleston, in the New York World. 


** Few contributions to the literature of our time are more 
worthy of the attention of Americans than this book — the 
rein tale of grand deeds done by their countrymen.’’ — The 

riterion 


ILLUSTRATED WITH MANY EXCELLENT 
PHOTO ENGRAVINGS. 
Endorsed by Gen. Leonard Wood, R. A. Alger, Secretary of 


in cloth. Sold everywhere, or SENT POSTPAID, FREE, on 
receipt of price, $1.50. 


G. W. DILLINGHAM CO., Publishers, 


New York City. 











[April 16, 


AT AUCTION! 


Monday and Tuesday, April 17 and 18, 
at 1:30 P. M. each day. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY COLLECTION 


RARE AND VALUABLE 


BOOKS 


Africa. Alison’s History of Europe. Books on Ireland and 
Trish History. Gould's Lives of the Saints. Numerous Works 
on Architecture. Boccaccio’s Decamercn. History of the Art 
of Book Binding. Fine Editions of Byron, Etc., Ete., Ete. 

Catiiy’s INDIANS. 
CLAssics. VovacEs. TRAVELS. Drama, 
Early Fathers of the Church. French Literature. 
Grand Series of Early Chronicles of Scotland. 


Rare and Valuable Books 
From the Library of a Boston gentleman, lately deceased. 
Art Journal, 34 Volumes. 
Dusse_porr, FLorence, Drespen, 
and LuxemBourc GALLERIES. 
Roberts’s Holy Land, and a Grand Boydell Shakespeare in 
9 Volumes, 100 Engravings, Elegantly Bound. 


800 Numbers, 
RARE, SCARCE, AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 





For Catalogues address 


WILLIAMS, BARKER & SEVERN, 


186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


TEACHERS. 


Union Teachers’ Agencies of America. 


Rev. L. D. BASS, D.D., Manager. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. TORONTO, CAN. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. WASHINGTON, D. C. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

CHICAGO, ILL. ‘8ST. LOUIS, MO DENVER, COLO. 


There are thousands of positions to be filled soon. We had over 
eight thousand vacancies last season. Unsurpassed facilities for placing 
teachers in any part of the United States or Canada. One fee registers 
in nine offices. More vacancies than teachers. 


Address all applications to Washington, D. C. 


THE BURTON SOCIETY will print, for free 
distribution among its members, an illus- 
trated facsimile of the First Edition of 


BURTON’S ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
Absolutely Unabridged. 


eA few memberships still remain at $90 each, 


| pavable in instalments. When these are taken 
War, and President William McKinley. Beautifully bound | 


the price will be increased to $100. 
Full particulars on application. 


THE BURTON SOCIETY, 
22 Barth Block, Denver, Colo. 
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The Finest Edition of The Waverley Novels Ever Published. 


ANDREW LANG EDITION 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 


By SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
With New Introductions, Notes, and Glossaries, by ANDREW LANG. 


T text will be reprinted from the author’s favorite edition, and will contain all of his 
introductions and notes. Zo these will be added new introductions, notes, and glossaries 
by the world-renowned critic and author, Andrew Lang, who has had the codperation of the 
Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott, of Abbotsford, the great-granddaughter of Sir Walter Scott, in 
preparing this edition, and who has had access to all of the manuscript and other material 
now at Abbotsford, so that many new points of interest will be in this edition. 

This edition will also excel all previous editions in points of artistic merit. The illustra- 
tions will consist of one hundred and thirty etchings from original designs by some of the most 
distinguished artists in the world. Among the artists and etchers whose work will appear in 
this edition may be mentioned the following : 





Artists. Etchers. 
SIR J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., R.A. R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A. 
R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A. H. MACBETH RAEBURN. 
SIR GEORGE REID, P.R.S.A. HENRI LEFORT. 
AD. LALAUZE. AD. LALAUZE. 
LOCKHART BOGLE. H. C. MANESSE. 
GORDON BROWNE. P. TEYSSONNIERES. 


The paper is a fine English finish, and the printing is the best. Cloth, gilt tops. Sold in 
complete sets, 25 Volumes, or separate works, each volume . . . . . . $1.50 


ILLUSTRATED CABINET EDITIONS. 


The Waverley Novels by Sir Walter Scott. 

This edition will also excel all previous editions in points of artistic merit. The illustra- 
tions will consist of two hundred and fifty etchings from original designs by some of the most 
distinguished artists in the world, printed on Japanese paper. The volumes are printed on 
deckle-edge laid paper, and bound with flat backs, gilt tops, size tall 16mo. 

Sold in complete sets or separate works at $1.50 per vol. Complete sets, 48 vols., cloth, 
272.00. Specimen pages and illustrations of each edition of The Waverley Novels will be sent 
post-paid on application. 


Shakespeare’s Works. Twelve Volumes. Cloth, Gilt Top. The set. . . . . $18 00 
George Eliot’s Works. Twenty-four Volumes. Cloth, Gilt Top. The set. . . 36 00 
Victor Hugo’s Works. Sixteen Volumes. Cloth, Gilt Top. The set. . . . . 2400 
W. M. Thackeray’s Works. Twenty Volumes. Cloth, Gilt Top. The set . . 30 00 
Charles Dickens’s Works. Thirty Volumes. Cloth, Gilt Top. The set . . . 45 00 
John Ruskin’s Works. Twenty-six Volumes. Cloth, Gilt Top. The set. . . 39 00 
William H. Prescott’s Works. Sixteen Volumes. Cloth, Gilt Top. The set. . 24 00 


Special Catalogue Sent Postpaid Upon Application. 


DANA ESTES & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co.’s NEW Books 


New Testament Churchmanship | England in the Age of Wycliffe. 


And the Principles upon which it 
was Founded. 
By the Right Rev. Henry Yates Satrertes, D.D., | 

Bishop of Washington. Crown 8vo, 31.50. 

The aim of this book is to show that Baptism, the 
Eucharist, the Visible Church, the Christian Priesthood, 
and other Church principles are set forth in the New 
Testament as inseparably connected with Christ’s Res- 
urrection and Ascension; that both Romanism and Pro- 
testantism, by stopping at the Crucifixion and losing 
the true meaning of the Resurrection and Ascension, 
have failed to realize the relationship of the Glorified 
Christ to His Church, and have thus fallen below the 
level of New Testament Churchmanship. 


The Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology. 

1. RELIGION. By the Rev. W.C. E. Newso rt, M.A., 
Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 
pp- viii.-301. $1.50. 

The Life of the Editor of * The Golden Treasury.” 
Francis Turner Palgrave: 
His Journals, and Memories of his Life. 


By Gwentuian F. Paverave. With Portrait and 
Illustration. 8vo, $3.50. 


_ A GUIDE TO THE 


By ALICE LOUNSBERRY. 


a pleasure. 


Contains descriptions of nearly 500 plants, — many more than any similar book. 
Many of America’s most beautiful and unusual flowers, found in no other popular work, are given here. 
It is complete in itself, employing no technical terms that it does not define, and requiring no other book to 


make it intelligible. 


Condensed and free from padding, it is not too large to be a handy companion in the woods, field, and roads. 
| Arranged according to the kind of Soil in which plants grow,— the most natural classification. Family, Color, 
Odor, Range, and Time of Bloom are all given in each case. Indexes of Common Names, Scientific Names, | 


and Colors aid in making identification easy. 


Illustrated by Mrs. ELLIS ROWAN. 
With an Introduction by Dr. 


| 
| With 64 beautiful full-page COLORED plates, showing 79 different plants, and 100 black-and-white plates 
showing 103 plants, together with 54 diagrams. Better illustrated than any similar book. Makes reading 


By Grorce Macavutay TREvELYAN, B.A., Fellow of 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, 34.00. 

The object of this volume is to give a general picture 
of English society, polities, and religion, at a certain 
stage in their progress. It recounts also the leading 
and characteristic events of the same period in English 
history . . . the meeting point of the medieval and the 
modern, and so of peculiar interest. Mr. Trevelyan 
bases his work on original authorities, many of which 
have now been unearthed for the first time in the Public 
Record Office and the British Museum. 


Through the Storm. 


Pictures of Life in Armenia. 

By Avetis Nazarsek, Editor of the Huntchak. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. L. M. Evron. With a Prefatory Note 
by F. York Powext, Regius Professor of History in 
the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, $2 00 
“ The case of Armenia obviously claims attention, and it is for the 

purpose of forwarding this claim to the attention of the Western Euro- 

_ and American public that the author of this book has written. 

e has a right to speak, for he is familiar with the facts of the matter, 
and has an almost unique knowledge of the causes, progress, and aims 
of the late revolt of a large section of his countrymen against the 

Turkish Government. . . . He writes frankly from the Armenian point 

of view, but his stories are none the less based upon fact. He has known 

personally most of the characters he draws ; the opinions they express 
and those they actually held; the adventures they go through are real 
experiences of his friends and kinsfolk."’ 

— Extract rrom Prerace sy F. Yorn Poweir 





WILD FLOWERS. 


NATHANIEL L. BRITTON. 





As a text-book for the instruction of beginners — children or adults — the book is unexcelled. | 
While enjoyable and readable, it is strictly correct and in accordance with the latest scientific research. 
Non-botanists will enjoy it as much as botanists, and will learn much with little effort. 


Mrs. Rowan is the world’s greatest painter of wild flowers. 


She has won more medals than are possessed by | 


any other woman, and she recently refused $75,000 offered by the German Government for her collection. 
Her drawings are from the fresh flowers in or near their homes. While artistic and beautiful they are 


technically correct. 


Dr. Nathaniel L. Britton, Director of the New York Botanical Garden, Emeritus Professor of Botany, Columbia 
University, and author of “ An Illustrated Flora,” has made suggestions for the scientific part of the text 


and has written an introduction. 


Size 54% x7" inches. Cover designed by Miss Amy Richards. Cloth, $2.50 net. 
Field Edition, full leather, $3.50 net. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid. If this book is not found satisfactory to any purchaser and is returned at once, 
the money will be refunded. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 77&2° sit tysntyctust Street 


THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO 





